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PREFACE 


The purpose of this study is to present the results of an investigation 

of the pattern of Negro segregation in Durham, North Carolina. The study was 

suggested by Part One of Dr. Charles S. Johnson's Patterns of Negro Segre- 

gation,* and the organization of his book has been followed as closely as 

practical in order to facilitate comparisons between Durham and certain other | 

cities which Johnson's study encompassed. It should be pointed out, however, 
| that the field work reported in Johnson's book represents investigations made ; 
| prior to 1943 and changes probably since have occurred in the cities included 
in his study. Therefore, all comparisons made between Durham and other 
cities must be considered as tentative and not necessarily contemporary. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that the presentation of some of the present 
segregational practices of Durham is no less significant. 

The facts of segregation of Negroes in the South may, at first consider- 


ation, appear so obvious as to require no elaboration. However, the majority 








1 narles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation, New York: Harper 


and Brothers, 1943. 
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of Negroes consulted bear witness to much evidence already presented by stu- 
dents of race relations that the most consistent factor of the pattern of 
segregation throughout the United States is its inconsistency. Durham, with 
a population of one-third Negro, a group of professional Negroes, educational 
institutions, and tobacco and textile industries presents an extensive field 
for investigation of segregational practices. It should be noted that all 
the various areas or fields of racial segregation included in this study have 


not been studied exhaustively; each of the areas discussed could be used as a 


basis for a more intensive study, particularly the sections dealing with 


schools and industry. It is the purpose of the present work to attempt to 


- gain an over-all perspective of the segregational practices of Durham in some 


of the major areas of community organization. 


Dr. Johnson contended that his study did not limit the concept of segre- 
gation to merely physical or spatial separation but included all conventions 
and social ritual designed to enforce social isolation and social distance. 
The present study, however, is limited to a consideration of segregation de- 


fined by Louis Wirth as, "that form of isolation in which social distance is 


based on physical separation."@ When social ritual in connection with physical | 


| separation was observed, it was not ignored, but the emphasis of the study is 


upon the spatial separation of Negroes and whites. It is recognized that a 


distinction is made between the terms "segregation" and "discrimination." 








Discrimination is defined by F. H. Hankins as the "unequal treatment of equals, 


either by the bestowal of favors or the imposition of purdens."3 He also says 


“Louis Wirth, "Segregation," in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, VII, 


6643. 


3F. H. Hankins, "Social Discrimination," in Encyclopedia of the Social 


G2 7692 


Sciences, VII, 131. 
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that feelings of discrimination may arise when exclusion from the in-group is 


based on what are considered, at least to those excluded, as minor differences 





while major similarities are ignored. M. R. Davie says discrimination implies 
partiality and favoritism and finds its most distinctive manifestations in | 
segregation.4+ Certainly, in the social organization of the South, segregation | 
and discrimination are closely allied and students of the field of race re- 
lations do not usually attempt to keep discriminatory and segregational prac- 
tices classified separately. It is not claimed in this study that the two 

are separated, but as the distinction between the terms is recognized, em- 
phasis is placed upon segregation. 

The information on which the study is based was gained from personal in- 
terviews and personal observation. The majority of the informants were Negroes 
and it is realized that information gained from these individuals may be some- 
what biased. However, Negroes were interviewed on the assumption that they 
were more alert to the segregational practices than are many whites. News- 
papers, Negro and white, and previously conducted studies of Durham also were 
consulted. The study is not a statistical one; no effort was made to sample 


either the Negro or the white population. However, some attempt was made not 





to limit interviews to Negroes in the professions and in business. 

It is not possible to list here all the individuals who have contributed 
to the study through their cooperation and assistance. I am especially in- 
debted to Dr. Edgar T. Thompson for guidance in every phase of my work. I 
have been aided by approximately seventy Durham citizens who gave their time 


for interviews. Particularly did Mr. M. Hugh Thompson, Negro attorney, and 





Mr. L. E. Austin, editor of the Carolina Times, give generously of their time 


and assistance. 
E.L.W. 


hy. R. Davie, The Negro in American Society, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1949, p. 288. 
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Chapter I 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 


Durham is an example of a city of the South in which there is a resi- 

_ dential concentration of Negro population to such an extent that there is 
virtually complete isolation from the white community. This pattern has 
evolved in Durham during the last sixty years from the former pattern of 
dispersion that has remained to a large degree in the older southern cities, 
such as Charleston, South Carolina and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Primarily as 
a@ natural product of urban expansion and an indication of the attitude of 
the white group toward the Negro group, Durham's pattern has evolved as that 

of the Negro Ghetto. 

As a basic factor affecting and, in turn, being affected by many of the 
other areas of segregation to be investigated in this study, the residential 


pattern is important in the over-all segregation structure. The spatial 


1, principal source of information on the residential segregation is 


Marion B. Hamilton's study, Patterns of Residential Distribution Among 
Negroes in Durham, MA thesis, Duke University, 1940. 
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3 
segregation of the majority of the Negro population is accompanied by the 
development of schools, libraries, parks and playgrounds, hospitals, 
businesses, and other social institutions within the Negro community. The 
development of such social institutions serving only the Negro group may be 
a result of residential segregation. However, the growth of a self-contained 
community also serves to reinforce the isolation of the group. 

More than one-third of the total population of Durham is composed of 
Negroes. The Sixth Census of the United States (1940) reported 60,195 total 
population, of which 38.8 per cent was Negro and 61.2 per cent, white. Al- 
though the returns of the 1950 census will not be completed in time to be in- 
corporated in this study, a 1948 survey provides recent information. In the 
spring of 1948 the Durham City Planning Board sponsored a local census, the 
results of which were tabulated by race. The 1948 population was estimated 
at 68,760, of which 64.8 per cent were white and 35.2 per cent were Negro. 

The 24,248 Negroes live, for the most part, in five concentrated areas, 
which are known as Hayti, East End, Walltown, Hickstown, and Lyon Park. 

Map 1 shows the approximate location and boundaries of the Negro communities.” 
The largest and most densely populated area» is Hayti, located in the southern 
part of the city bounded by the Seaboard Railway in the center of the city and 
the southern city limits and extending from the west at Willard Street and the 
American Tobacco Company spur line railway to the southeastern limits of the 
city. In the eastern part of the city, bordered by Glendale Avenue, Geer, 


Fay, and Markham Streets, is the Negro area, East End. Walltown is found 


“Hamilton, M. B., op. cit., p.56. 


3Three census tract areas compose this area, XII, XIII, XIV. All three 
tracts exceed the average density of Durham, 5,269 per square mile, and Tract 
XII alone has 15,858 persons per square mile giving it the greatest density 
of any area in the city. This information given for each census tract area, ) 
using the 1948 City Planning Survey, is reported in J. C. Lewis' An aes 
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9 
directly north of Duke University's East Campus. This area is delimited by 
Fifth Street on the west and goes eastward almost to Buchanan Boulevard. 
Its southern boundary is "B" Street and its northern, Earl Street. Hicks- 


town lies in the extreme northwest area of the city and covers only sixteen 


short streets. There is, in addition to the distinct communities listed here, 


a slightly smaller unnamed area situated between Swift and Milton Avenues, 
between the two University campuses. The Lyon Park area extends south from 
West Chapel Hill Street and is bordered by Lakewood, Arnette, and Maplewood 
Avenues. 

These communities can easily be recognized by the shaded areas in Map 2, 
which shows the Negro housing units as determined from the Hill City Di- 


4 Map 1 shows the approximate boundaries of the distinct 


rectory of 1945. 
sections inhabited almost exclusively by Negroes. 

The spatial segregation of Negroes and whites in Durham may also be 
studied with the organizational plan of census tract areas.” Table 1 shows 
the racial composition of Durham's fourteen census tract areas. As can be 
seen by Map 3, Hayti, the largest Negro community, covers the area marked as 
Tracts XII, XIII and XIV. The total number of Negroes living in the three 
tracts which make up Hayti is 12,765, which is 52.6 per cent of the entire 
Negro population of Durham. 

It is in Hayti, the area which might be called the Harlem of Durham, 
that most of the major social institutions of the Negroes have grown. A trip 


down its main street, beginning on West Pettigrew Street which turns into 


tudy of Selected Social Problems in Durham, N. C. (M.A. thesis, Duke Uni- 


s 
versity, 1949), table 6, Re OT « 


‘ape 1 and 2 are reproduced with the permission of M. B. Hamilton, 
ep. cit. mm. 55, 56. 


2See Map 3. 
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TABLE I 





POPULATION COMPOSITION OF DURHAM BY CENSUS TRACTS 








pa White Negro Total 

Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 

City 4h 512 64.80 24,248 35.20 68,760 100.00 
Tract I 3,172 99.94 2 06 3,17T% 100200 
Tract II 3,246 98.33 55 1.67 3,301 100.00 
Tract III 5,33. 77.42 1,556 22.59 6,887 100.00 

_ ‘Tract IV 5,836 98.23 105 LTT 5,941 100.00 
Tract V 3,058 46.70 3,491 53.30 6,549 100.00 
‘Pract VI 3,390 99.36 22 64 3,412 100.00 
Pract VII 3,544 84.85 633 15.15 4,177 100.00 
Tract VIII 2,941 85.00 519 15.060 3,460 100.00 
Tract IX 480 14.23 2,894 85.77 3,374 100.00 
Tract X 6,431 97.60 158 2.40 6,589 100.00 

_ Tract XI 5,406 89.95 604 10.05 6,010 100.00 
Tract XII 430 5.40 7,531 94.60 7,961 100.00 
Tract XIII 160 42.33 4.187 “97.67 4,287 100.00 
Tract XIV 1,047 29.59 2,491 70.41 3,538 100.00 


SEO ESESESE~]==ESSEEESSSSS 


SOURCE: City Planning Survey, 1948, as presented in J. C. Lewis, op. cit., 
Pp. 57. 
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Fayetteville Street, convinces the observer that it is, indeed, a city within 


acity. Theaters, restaurants, grocery and drug stores, offices and resi- 





dences appear here in the ecological pattern similar to that found in the 
over-all city of Durham. The fact that 75 per cent of the Negro businesses 
are located in Hayti is an example showing how this area functions as the 
hub of the majority of the Negro wep ianhe 

Table 1 also shows that another tract with an exceptionally large per- 


centage of Negroes is Tract No. IX, which, as can be seen on Map 3, roughly 





corresponds to the community known as East End. The Negro population in 
this tract makes up 85.77 per cent of the total population in the tract. 
Tract V has a slightly larger percentage of Negroes than whites. This tract 


includes the Negro communities earlier distinguished as the Lyon Park area, Hicksto 


and the small unnamed area between East and West Campuses of Duke University. _ 





The great concentration of Negro population in Tracts XII, XIII and XIV 
| (Hayti) has already been pointed out. The degree to which this concentration 
exists throughout the city can be realized when two other tracts, V and IX, ) 
are added to the three tracts included in Hayti. The total Negro population 
in these five tracts is 20,594. Thus, 85 per cent of the total Negro popu- 
lation is concentrated in only five of the fourteen census tract areas of 
Durham. 

There are no municipal statutes or ordinances regulating residential 


segregation in Durham. It has been reported that restrictive covenants are 








included in deeds of property in certain areas of the City. C. O. Pearson, 
a Negro lawyer of Durham and sometimes local council for the National As- 


sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, says: 


Geatttan! M3. on. cit... p.. 86. 
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There are restrictive covenants inserted in the deeds of the Forest Hill 
area. A restricted covenant is inserted in a deed and is supposed to run 
with the deed when it is re-sold. The usual restrictive covenant is em- 
ployed against certain classes of people--people of African descent, Chinese, 
Japanese, Mexican, etc. There are usually certain exceptions and that is, 
except in the capacity of servants. The Supreme Court held them unconsti- 
tutional a few years ago. That is, if you make them you can't enforce then. 
A couple of years ago it [the case) was brought in California by the NAACP. 
Therefore, the restrictive covenants of Forest Hills are unenforceable to 
this extent: If someone--by the wildest stretch of imagination--sold a 
Negro some land in Forest Hills, and those with adjoining property objected, 
the man who sold it could not recover it by suit. Negroes do live at the end 
of Enterprise Street quite near Forest Hills, but they are mostly servants. 
That is usually handled here {in this way], when they advertise land for 
sale, they say for white or colored. There has never been any contest of 
the restrictive coyenants here that I know of. A Negro couldn't afford to 
buy that property. 


L. E. Austin, editor of the Negro newspaper, The Carolina Times, told the 
writer of an incident that occurred some years ago, the specific details of 
which he could not recall: 

A Negro man had a house built out toward Forest Hills. It wasn't in 
Forest Hills per se, but near enough to cause the white folks out there to 
be uncomfortable. It was finally settled by having the Negro house turned 
around so that it faced the railroad and the Negro section rather than the 
road that leads to the white folks' section. You white folks have some 
strange ideas. 

It is interesting to observe that there are a few exceptions to this 
isolation of the Negro population. On Kent Street and on Morehead Avenue 
at Chapel Hill Road on the periphery of the Negro section distinguished as 
Lyon Park, Negroes live in houses located next to houses inhabited by 
whites. There appears to be no social contact between the Negroes and 


whites, but there is also no evidence of conflict. Another point of spatial 





aytenat Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Spersonal interview, March 22, 1950. 


9Personal interview, March 17, 1950. 
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contact is in the southeastern part of the city which has recently been 
"invaded" by the Negroes, who have now displaced most of the white residents 
on Alston Avenue. A.M. Rivera, Jr., Durham Negro representative of The 


Pittsburg Courier, comments on this situation: 


During and right after the war when Negroes began moving onto Alston 
Avenue, there were a lot of complaints about how the Negroes would devaluate 
the property. There was talk about burning crosses, and all that, but 
nothing happened and the homes the Negroes built were much better than 
anything the whites out there had. Nobody bothered anybody .1° 


One of the first Negroes to move into this Alston Avenue area was 
Reverend R. C. Sharpe, minister of the Cosmopolitan Methodist Church. He 


tells of his family's reception there: 


I was the second colored person to move into this neighborhood. Only the 
house next door had colored people in it. That house across the road there 
had a white family and the houses across the highway and along the street. 
The first week the ladies would turn their heads when they'd see us and act 
like they hadn't seen us at all. Then one day, two little girls, about 
eleven and thirteen years old, walked along as I was getting into my car, 
and one of them said to the other one, 'I hope they'll be good neighbors.' 
In a month I was on very friendly terms with the men, and my wife and the 
white ladies were exchanging vegetables. The children would come in here 
and sing around the piano while my wife played. When we'd been here a year 
and my wife was in the hospital, the white lady who lived over there, of- 
fered to do my laundry and cooking for me. . . In their hearts I feel sure 
they have nothing in the world agains Negroes. I think they actually 
hated to move from the neighborhood. 


There are few cities in the South that have the isolated community pat- 
tern of residential segregation. Johnson cites Durham as one example where 


"there is a concentration of the Negro population which approaches complete 


segregation."1® Johnson found that most of the cities in the South can be 


10personal interview, May 3, 1950. 


Lp ersonal interview, March 23, 1950. 
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Johnson, C. S., op. cit., p. 9. 
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12 
classified in another type of segregation pattern which he calls the urban 
cluster. Evidence would seem to support the contention that Durham tends to 
have some characteristics of this urban cluster type of segregation as well 
as the isolated community type. All of the Negroes in Durham do not live in 
Hayti. In fact, only 52.6 per cent of the total Negro population of the 
city live in that eee Since there are other Negro neighborhood clusters 
scattered about Durham, it would appear that Durham also resembles this 
type. As an example of the urban cluster pattern, Johnson cites Nashville, 
Tennessee, where 75 per cent of the 43,000 Negroes in 1930 resided in nine 


14 


of the city's twenty-seven wards. Durham would seem to resemble Nashville 


in that 85 per cent of the Negro population resides in five of the fourteen 
census tract areas .1? 

Johnson does not make the distinction between the isolated community 
pattern and the urban cluster pattern as clear as could be desired. How- 
ever, it is possible that a characteristic which the isolated community 
pattern has and which is absent in most of the urban cluster patterns is 
the more completely developed business and other social institutions within 
the area. Thus, Hayti, with its Negro business, library, theaters, hotels, 
etc., differs from the other Negro areas scattered about the city. 

It is perhaps significant, too, that although a section of Hayti and 
the small unnamed area lying between Swift and Milton Avenues is adjacent 
to the center of Durham, all of the residential areas inhabited by Negroes 


are not depreciated, old white residential areas, such as Johnson describes, 


which, he states, will almost certainly be the core residential sites of 


13see page 5. 


143ohnson, C. S., op. cit., p. 10. 


gee page 9. 
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Negroes.1® 


It would seem that displacement of whites by Negroes has been 
the case on Alston Avenue in the southeastern part of the city and on More- 
head Avenue, Kent Street and Chapel Hill Road bordering the Lyon Park area. 
However, areas of the Hayti and Lyon Park sections were never inhabited by 
whites and displaced by Negroes when the ee business area expanded. Early 
purchases of plots of land in Durham by Negroes possibly played an important 
role in the ecological distribution of Negroes. Dempsey weeeenaw: an early 
Negro resident, bought one hundred acres of land in the Maplewood Cemetery 
region, the territory now distinguishable as the Lyon Park Negro community. 
A large area of land in what is now the Hayti section was purchased by 
another Negro, George Pearson.-! To this extent the pattern of Negro 


residential segregation in Durham does not resemble the urban cluster pat- 


tern described by Johnson. 


16 sohnson, Co Rep eps CEUs, ope 10. 


17Roya, W. K., The Story of Durham, Durham: The Duke University Press, 
1927, p. 278. 
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Chapter II 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


One of the most fundamental areas of human relationships in the social 





organization of the South is the school. It is in this area that is found 
some of the strongest taboos in the pattern of racial relationships, 
secondary only perhaps to inter-racial marriage and inter-racial dining. 
Political leaders and others in the South who desire to arouse opposition 
to an individual or a group has only to brand his opponent with, "He wants 


to send white children to school with 'niggers,'" to attest the strength 





of the taboo in this area. 


In Durham, as in all southern cities, complete segregation of white and 





Negro children gives the educational structure two separate divisions, the 
Negro schools and the white schools. The teachers and principals of the 
Negro schools are Negro; the teachers and principals of the white schools 
are white. The administrative personnel, supervisory and clerical, is white. 


There are eight schools for Negroes and thirteen schools for whites in Dur- 


ham. The Negro schools employ 154 teachers and the white schools have 236 
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teachers. The average daily attendance at the white schools is 5,321. The 





average daily attendance at the Negro schools is 4, 379.7 It can be seen 
that forty-five per cent of the attending school population is composed of 


Negro children. A presentation of recent comparative statistics concerning 





Negro and white schools appears impossible at the present time. A biennial 
report of the condition of the schools, city and county, submitted to the 
governor every two years is one of the duties of the state superintendent 
of public instruction. This report is usually in two parts, the last of 
which is statistical. The most recent statistical report published by the 
state superintendent is for the period 1942-1944. This report is obsolete, 


but no later figures are available in published form at the present time.° | 





In the spring of 1949, a suit charging inequality of school facilities ) 


for white and Negro children in Durham was filed in the Middle District 





Federal Court. The suit was brought by a group of Durham Negroes including 
sixty school children and twenty-six parents or guardians. The case was ) 
heard by Federal Judge Johnson J. Hayes in the federal court room in the post 
office building in Durham beginning June 26, 1950, and being completed on 
July 14, 1950. The case is now being considered by Judge Hayes and the de- 


cision is not expected for several months. The most recent statistics 





available concerning the school system of Durham are those used in the pre- 


sentation of this case, but these figures and particularly the interpretation 


of the figures are of a highly controversial nature at the time of the present 


1,. Stacy Weaver, City School Superintendent, personal interview, 
April 14, 1950. 


en Duke University librarian telephoned the office of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, after letters failed to bring response, and 
requested statistics for 1944-1946 or 1946-1948. He was informed that this 
information has not been published. The reason for the delay was not given. 
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writing. A detailed consideration of the contentions of the plaintiffs and 


the defendants, the law involved in the case, and the decision and its 





connotations will provide, it would seem, material for a significant study. 
Since this information is not available and particularly since the immediacy 
of the incident may place what facts are known in a distorted perspective, 
there will be no attempt to cover the controversy in the present chapter. 
The Constitution of the State of North Carolina> and the General 
Statutes of North Cardinal provide the legal basis for “equal but separate 


facilities." The schools of the city of Durham are financed by state and 





city funds which are administered by the City School Superintendent under 
the direction of the City Board of Education. The governing body of the city 
administrative school unit is the City Board of Education, whose members 
are appointed by the City Council. The City Board of Education elects the 
city superintendent of schools, the teachers, principals, and other neces- ) 
sary employees of the schools. ? The City Board of Education has full power 
to make "all just and needful rules and regulations governing the conduct 
of teachers, principals, and supervisors ."© 

The Negroes with whom the pattern of segregation in the schools was 
discussed contended that one of the basic factors underlying the present 


controversy was the composition of the City Board of Education. For many 





years the Negro leaders of the city have sought to gain Negro representation 
on the board. It is felt by many that the failure to appoint a Negro to 


the board has been one of the primary factors in bringing the school issue 


3constitution of the State of North Carolina, Article IX, Section 2. 


‘ceneral Statutes of the State of North Carolina, Section 115-2. 





*Tpid., Section 115-353. 


6tpid., Section 115-77. 
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into the courts. Regardless of whether or not the appointment of a Negro to 
the board could have circumvented the suit, the composition of the board is 
of some importance in a study of the pattern of segregation in the schools. 
Mr. C. C. Spaulding, for many years one of the recognized leaders of his 
people, has been respected by the white officials of the city. The more 
assertive members of his race consider Mr. Spaulding "too compromising" in 
his dealings with the white officials. He explains how, in his opinion, the 
absence of a Negro on the board was involved in the circumstances which led 


to the legal battle: 


When Professor Pearson passed on some years ago, some of us went to the 
Board of Education and asked them to let us suggest someone to replace him, 
since we knew the people and the needs of the community. But the board told 
us it was their responsibility and their selection and it was none of our 
business. They didn't have a Negro on the Board of Education or there 
wouldn't have been all this misunderstanding. When the man they selected got 
in the schools, things just didn't go right. Seven of our very best teachers 
were fired because they couldn't get along with this principal the board ap- 
pointed. They wouldn't investigate the situation or anything. We knew all 
the time that the principal was half crazy, but they wouldn't listen to us. 
It all came out when the man killed his own child and finally committed 
suicide. It was out of this that we began investigating it all and the in- 
equalities of the school system came out, so we entered the suit. We don't 
like to do things that way, but when they won't let us do it any other, we 
don't have a choice. Since we entered that suit, they've begun building 
Whitted High School across from the college, about a $700,000 project, and 
they've added annexes around at the school units. When that suit was entered, 
our schools didn't have auditoriums or gymnasiums, but they started working 
on that. When we first entered the suit, members of the board came to me to 
ask me to use my influence to stop the suit. They tried to tell me that they 
were doing all they could. I told them that I went to them and asked them to 
let us suggest some things and they refused and now I was backing the suit 
and it was too late to try to do anything about it now. If they had had a 
Negro on the board so that he could tell them the needs of the people and 
then he could tell the Negro people that all was being done that could be, 
then everything would have been all right.7 


The appointment of T. A. Parker to the position of principal of Whitted 


School, to which Mr. Spaulding refers, was opposed by many of the Negro 


Tpersonal interview, February 14, 1950. 
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citizens. A group of fifteen Negroes of the Parent-Teachers Association of 
the Whitted School appeared before the City Board of Education on March 10, 
1947, with a petition, affidavits, and signed statements charging the new 
principal with cruel and undemocratic administration.© After no action was 
taken by the board, the committee submitted a request on April 3, 1947, that 
Parker be removed from his post. Negro Attorney H. L. Taylor, who was chair- 
man of the group, wrote the board that since they had heard nothing from the 
investigation which the board had promised to conduct and since their charges 


9 The 


were not refuted, the committee asked for the principal's removal. 
Board of Education immediately released its decision on the matter. They 
refused to dismiss Parker because "an exhaustive investigation had found no 
sufficient cause to justify such actions." The Board also issued the follow- 
ing statement, "It is earnestly hoped by the members of the board that this 
condition is not the result of Communistic activity or other subversive ac- 


tivities at work in the community.” 


The Durham Morning Herald also reported: 


In the course of its inquiry, the board found that the facts set out in a 
petition of complaint from the Whitted PTA were not ‘of a serious nature 
and even if true, would not sustain the complaints or justify summary dis- 
missal from office of the principal of the school.’ Moreover, it found that 
the PTA stepped out of its ‘legitimate sphere of activity,' that many of 
the patrons of the school have expressed approval and appreciation of the 
administration of the school by the principal and expressed an absolutely 
contradictory opinion to that contained in the petition.1l0 


A few months later six of the ten Whitted School teachers who had made 


the charges against the administration of the school were given notification 





Spurham Morning Herald, March 11, 1947, p. 2. 


9tpid., April 4, 1947, Section II, p. l. 


10Ipid., April 5, 1947, p. 10. 
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by the City Board of Education that they would not be re-employed during 
the next school year. Basil Watkins, Chairman of the Board, stated, "In 
the exercise of our best Judgment and discretion, the board felt it would 
be for the best interest of Whitted School and the children of that school 
for six teachers not to be re-elected for the year 1947-48 tt 

It was approximately two years later in 1949 that Parker, the principal 
around whom the controversy revolved, became mentally ill, it is presumed, 

» abet killed his infant son and later killed himself. 

During the period in 1947 when the Whitted School problem was being dis- 
cussed, many Negro citizens were pressing audibly their desire to gain 
Negro representation on the City Board of Education. On March 27, 1947, 

Dr. J. N. Mills, Negro physician, released a letter written to Mayor W. F. 
Carr and members of the Board of Education, in which he recommended that 
James T. Taylor, faculty member at North Carolina College, be appointed the 
following month to the board. The letter stated that in recognition of the 
fact that "the Negroes represent almost one-third of the city's population 
and are citizens and taxpayers," they should have consideration.1© 

On March 31, 1947, the Durham Committee on Negro Affairs sent a letter to 
Mayor W. F. Carr. The letter, signed by the Committee Chairman J. H. 
Wheeler, charged that through the years the inequality between facilities 
provided for Negroes and white students has widened to such proportions that 
“our city is or should be greatly embarrassed." The letter suggested the 
"advisability" of placing a Negro in one of two vacancies to occur soon on 
the Board of Education. The letter was said to have reminded the mayor that 


when the matter was discussed with the city council on a previous occasion, 


11purhem Morning Herald, June 10, 1947, Section 2, p. l. 


12Ipid., March 28, 1947, Section 2, p. l. 
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the Negro citizens were assured that it would be both desirable and expedient 
to place a Negro on the Board of Education when the next vacancy occurred. 


A part of the letter is quoted: 


In the outset it must be remembered that approximately one-half of the 
school children in Durham are colored and that Negro representation is en- ) 
tirely proper and necessary. In a recent statement the board of education 
indicated that the present capital outlay in Durham City Schools was $494 
per white child against $190 per colored child. This condition exists in 
spite of the provisions of the State constitution and general statutes to 
the effect that although the Negro and white students must be taught in 
separate schools, the facilities provided must be equal. 





Out of approximately 88 teachers who are wholly paid from supplement funds, 
less than ten of them are to be found in the Negro schools. Shop equipment, 
science equipment, and library facilities in the Negro schools suffer greatly 
by comparison with those to be found in the white schools. 


- « . the present inequalities in our system plus the announced intention 
of the board to spend only $1,000,000 out of the proposed bond issue for 
Negro schools against proposed expenditures from this and other sources of 
$2,750,000 for white schools, are such fertile ground for litigation which 
would be embarrassing to Durham and the entire South, that to ignore the op- 
portunity to lessen the possibility of such embarrassment by the appointment 
of a Negro would, in our opinion, be most unfortunate .13 

When the city council met on April 8, 1947, to fill the two vacancies 
left by expired terms, it is reported that approximately one hundred Negro 
citizens attended the meeting. Dr. James E. Shepard, President of North 
Carolina College,?* spoke to the group. He is reported to have asked that 
a Negro be appointed to the education board as "no white man can interpret 


to the board as can a Negro some of the Negro's aspirations and suffering." 





Dr. Shepard told the councilmen that he considered most of them as his 
friends, and that since the minority group could not use force to accomplish 


anything, they were dependent on the council. He stated, "We're here because 


13purham Morning Herald, April 1, 1947, Section I, p. 7. 


py, Shepard died shortly after this incident on October 6, 1947. 
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several uedmeud Negro school children--forty-two per cent of all school 
children in Durham--want the chance to dalticre <3 

Mayor Carr termed Dr. Shepard's speech "a most eloquent plea," and 
Councilman J. Franklin Barfield nominated Dr. C. C. Spaulding, Negro presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company. There was no 
second to his nomination, so the council unanimously appointed Frank L. 
Fuller, Jr., lawyer and M. M. Fowler, former city school business manager 
and at the time a gas and oil distributor. After the vote while Mayor Carr 
tried to make himself heard as he said, "I believe these men will be fair 
to all groups," the predominantly Negro audience filed out of the room.-° 

Some councilmen, school officials, and other white citizens are reported 
to have many objections to the appointment of a Negro to the school board. 
One of these objections is said to be that white teachers would not tolerate 
the presence of a Negro on the board which has the power to hire and fire 
them. Another objection raised is the belief that a small element of the 
Negro population is seeking control over the spending of money alloted to 
Negro schools. Others point out that the board always permits Negro repre- 
sentatives to bring problems before the board so it is not necessary to give 
any one Negro a seat on the board. 

Some white officials apparently feel the appointment of a Negro to the 
board would not have circumvented the present legal battle. City Superin- 
tendent L. Stacy Weaver, one of the defendents in the suit, states: 

The [school] administration gives more than half of its time to Negroes. 
This is because they are more trouble. We have a trouble-making element of 
Negro here and they are all the time making some trouble. An example is, 


as you know, this suit they have in court. They are contending everything. 
Actually the real basis of their suit isn't educational at all. It's what 


15purham Morning Herald, April 9, 1947, Section 1, p. 1. 
l6tpia. 
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your study is about, segregation. The real basis is part of an attempt of 
the NAACP to break down segregation in the South. They are using the local 
Negroes as a vehicle by which to do it. It's a political law suit and has 
nothing to do with education. You can tell it's a phony suit by looking on 
the surface of it. There are several suits of the sort in Virginia, Alabama, 
South Carolina and Georgia, and the wording of every one of them is exactly 
the same. You can tell by that, for you know that the conditions in all of 
them aren't exactly the same. You know our problems here aren't exactly the 
same as they have in Arlington, Virginia, but our cases are exactly the 
same. They've even crossed out Durham and put in Wilson, North Carolina, 
for a suit down there. 


On the other hand, some of the Negro leaders express the belief that even 





if the Durham Negroes should win the present suit, the all-white composition 


of the board will result in continued misunderstandings. One of the lawyers 


for the plaintiffs says: 


Back in 1886, Rigsbee, a Durham man for whom Rigsbee Avenue was named, 
brought action to have all the taxes to be gotten from whites given to white 
schools. The Supreme Court held that unconstitutional. This case we have 
now is the first, but it won't be the last. We may win this case in the 
courts, but the people won't win it in the schools, we're afraid. The board 
won't talk intelligently. They let us say what we want to; then, they talk 
about how the Negroes have been given to generously by the whites and how 
grateful we should be. The chairman of the Board of Education told us that 
the whites paid all the taxes. I was expecting that and I was prepared to 
show him that he was incorrect. I had gone to the Tax Supervisor's office 
and found that $178,778,000 was collected in taxes, and of that amount five 
corporations paid over fifty-five per cent of it. It's hard to determine what 
part of that corporation taxes is white and what Negro. People in New York 
pay much of it. Of that amount two corporations {Liggett and Myers and 
American Tobacco Companies] pay $78,000,000, It's the corporate interest that 
takes care of most of the taxes in Durham. 18 








Institutions of Higher Education 







The two institutions in Durham which offer instruction on the under- 






graduate and graduate level are Duke University and North Carolina College. 







Duke University, privately endowed by James B. Duke, admits white students 


1Tpersonal interview, April 14, 1950. 





18personal interview, May 5, 1950. 
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| 
only. North Carolina College is attended only by Negro students. It is re- 
ported that several years ago, there was some discussion of the possibility 


of admitting Negroes to the Divinity School of Duke University. C. 0. Pear- 


son, Negro lawyer, says: 


. - And of course Duke University discriminates. There was a movement in 
the School of Religion last year to let Negroes enter, but it got bogged 
down, because it was given premature publicity. Students had started 
agitation in the school since it wasn't consistent with Christianity to ex- 
clude them. They appointed a committee to study it and the committee drew 
up a group of resolutions and recommendations to be presented to the Board 
of Trustees, but before it went before the Board of Trustees, someone sent 
a copy to the local Negro newspaper editor and he printed the whole thing, 
and every mewepeper ptoked it up and ran it, of course. Can't blame them 
and that killed it. 





The only institution in Durham that offers instruction on the college 


and graduate levels for Negroes is North Carolina College. The college was 





founded in 1919 by its late president, Dr. James E. Shepara.° It was known 
originally as the National Religious Training School and Chautaqua. After 
years of accumulating a deficit, the school was given to the State of North 
Carolina in 1923 and became the Durham State Normal School. in 1925, a bill 
was passed in the legislature which converted the institution into North 
Carolina College for Negroes. 

In 1927, the legislature of North Carolina appropriated $200,000 for 
permanent improvements upon the condition that the institution raise $100,000. 
Mr. B. N. Duke, brother of J. B. Duke, benefactor of Duke University, con- 
tributed $42,000 and citizens of Durham gave $8,000, totaling one-half of 
the required amount. Accordingly, the State contributed $100,000. In 1929, 


the legislature appropriated an additional $145,000 for improvements. The 


19personal interview, March 22, 1950. 


20the source of information for the following is the Annual Catalogue 
(1948-49) of the North Carolina College at Durham, North Carolina. 
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General Assembly of 1947 appropriated funds for a large number of new build- 
ings and also changed the name of the school to North Carolina College at 


Durhan. Many of the buildings now im vse were obtained through 


Eederal aid. 21 


The original charter of the school” provided for a liberal college 


education to meet the need for well-trained high school teachers and prin- 
cipals for Negro schools. The legislature of 1939 amended the charter to 


provide graduate and professional courses for the Negroes of North Carolina. =~ 


23 and 


The graduate courses offered are limited to the field of Liberal Arts 
the professional fields provided in the amendment are Departments of Law, 
Pharmacy and Library Science. The Board of Trustees was also given the power 


to add other professional courses from time to time as need and funds per- 





mitted. The total number of Negroes attending the school in 1948-9 was 
1,076, of which 277 were out-of-state and 799 were North Carolina students.* 

The accreditation of North Carolina Law School by the American Bar As- ) 
sociation was announced early this year. Dr. Alfonso Elder, President of | 
North Carolina College, was quoted as saying, "It is my understanding that 
accreditation of the American Bar Association means that this year's Law 
School graduates will be eligible to take bar examinations in any State in 
n25 


the country. 


Since this study cannot, at the present time, include specific compara- 





tive statistics concerning the Negro and white schools of Durham, there are 


2lchapter 56, Private Laws, 1925. 


22 chapter 65, Public Laws of 1939. 


Sr eraduate work is offered in the Department of Commercial Education, 
Education, English, French, German, Health Education, Mathematics, Physical 
Education, Psychology, Science and Social Sciences. Annual Catalogue, p. 102. 


2hannual Catalogue, p. 189. 
@Spurham Sun, February 28, 1950, p. 1. 
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25 
few comparisons in this area that can be made with Johnson's findings. It 
can be pointed out that in the area of educational institutions, Durham 
conforms with little reservation to the general statement of Johnson in 
regard to schools in the South. He says, "The principle of racial separation 
in the schools, required by law in all southern states, affects both public 
and private schools at all levels ."26 Also pertinent to the pattern found 
in Durham, particularly in regard to the all-white composition of the City 
Board of Education, is Johnson's statement, "This dual system, far from 
supporting separate but autonomous units, has the effect of a dominant 
system and a wardship, for Negro parents have little voice in determining 


or administering school policies for their children."*! 


26 sohnson, qaveit., p. 12. 
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Chapter III 


RECREATION 


Libraries 


The facilities of the Durham Public Library are not generally used by 
the Negroes of Durham. There have been a tew instances when a Negro has 
entered the library, called for a specific volume and been served without 
comment from the circulation soba F onl, However, if the Negro is not 
known to the staff, or if he was not sent by the Negro librarian or someone 
in a similarly responsible position, he is referred to the Negro library, 
through which he may obtain books by inter-library loan. The inter-library 
loan arrangement apparently operates freely between the two libraries. An 
official of the Durham Public Library said: "This library is for all 
residents of Durham County and Durham City." 


The interviewer asked, "Is it for white residents only?” 





tan example of this type of treatment was reported by Dr. A. L. Turner, 


Dean of the Law School, North Carolina College, in a personal interview, 
May 3, 1950. 
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Oh yes! for whites only. The colored people have their own library, the 
Stanford L. Warren Library on Fayetteville Street. No, they've never used 
the main library. There's always been a Negro library. It was in a dif- 
ferent building before. They organized in 1910-1911. Mrs. Griggs was the 
public librarian here and she helped them in 1911. We loan to them through 
their library, and sometimes if we need a book from them we borrow from their 
library. You know, they specialize in books about the Negroes, and if we 
have a call for one of them, they lend it to us. 


In regard to the use of the Durham Public Library by Negroes, Mrs. Ray 
N. Moore, Negro librarian, says: 
As far as I know, Negroes have never been allowed to use the Main Library. 
I can go up there and get materials and I guess anyone can, if he wants to. 
Usually though, they cart a Negro off in a little room and it just isn't 


too desirable to go up there. When I go in, one of the librarians at the 
desk whisks me off into Mrs. Crawford's office as quickly as possible.3 


Mrs. Moore also commented on the use of the Stanford L. Warren Library 
by whites: 

I have had one person--from Duke, I think--come to get material on the 
Negro recently, a Mrs. Davis, I believe. We have more of that material than 
does the public library. Here and there, some white people do come in for 
books and we charge them out to them just as we would to any of our people. 
They can sit anywhere in the library they want to. 

Since the Negro library is not a branch of the Durham Public Library and 
since it has received only small support from public funds until recently, 
it seems important to consider its history and development. The Stanford L. 
Warren Public Library was organized in 1913 as the Durham Colored hieraees* 


It was first housed in a borrowed room in the basement of the White Rock 


Se eernonal interview, April 21, 1950. 
urs. Ray N. Moore, personal interview, April 25, 1950. 


‘whe primary source of information for the historical sketch is a 
pamphlet, The Stanford L. Warren Public Library, published by the Board of 
Trustees of the library, 1947. This was supplemented by a personal interview 


with Mrs. Ray N. Moore, head librarian. 
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28 
Baptist Church with a small collection of donated books and with no capital. 
It seemed to have been a Sunday School library more than a public institution 
at that time. The most influential person in the beginning years of the 
library was Aaron McDuffie Moore, (1864-1923), Negro physician and second 
president of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company. Dr. Moore was 
also the first president of the library corporation when it received its 
charter in 1918. It is interesting to note that in these early years George 
W. Watts, white citizen, made a gift of $100 toward the library's support. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Moore, the library was moved to a new building 
located at Pettigrew and Fayetteville Streets. John Merrick, the first 
president of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, owned the land 
and was instrumental in getting the building constructed. He donated one- 
fourth of the land. The mortgage on the building was paid through donations 
from Negro citizens, White Rock Church, and St. Joseph Church Sunday Schools 
for Negroes, and a few white friends. The largest personal contribution of 
one thousand dollars was given by Mr. James B. Duke. 

In 1940 the library was moved to its present site, 1201 Fayetteville 
Street, the main thoroughfare of Hayti. This new library plant represented 
an investment of $60,000, including the land on which it was built. It is 
named for Stanford L. Warren, M. D. (1883-1940), who succeeded Dr. Moore as 
president of the library corporation and served in this capacity from 1923 
to 1940. The Negro librarians and citizens accredit Dr. Warren with much of 
the growth and expansion of the library facilities. He was partially re- 
sponsible for the larger financial assistance from the city and county of 
Durham. The city and country contributed more than half the cost of the 


present building, the land for which was given by Dr. Warren. Support for 


John Merrick, A Biographical Sketch, Durham: The Seeman 


PR. M. Andrews, 
Printery, 1920, p. 60. 
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its operation comes principally from the city and county of Durham, the in- 
come from a small endowment, and aid from the state of North Carolina. 

Support from the city for the Stanford L. Warren Library began in 1917 
when the city appropriated $120.00 for that year, ending in September. 
Table II shows the city, county and state appropriations for the Durham Public 
Library (white) and the Stanford L. Warren Library (Negro) for randomly se- - | 
lected years from 1917 to the present year. It can be seen that the Stanford ) 
L. Warren Library did not receive more than approximately one-fifth of the 
total library appropriations until the year 1940 when it received $3,416.64 
from the city, approximately twenty-three per cent of the total city ap- 
propriations for the two libraries. In 1946 the Stanford L. Warren Library 
received approximately forty per cent of the appropriations of the city to 
the two libraries that year. Table II shows that for the present year the 


Stanford L. Warren Library received approximately $14,000 aid from the city, 





which amounted to about thirty-four per cent of the total given by the city 
for that year. This percentage is approximately the same as the proportion 
of the total population of Durham which is composed of Negroes, 35.2 per 
cent. 


In addition to the information found in Table II, mention might also be 





made of the fact that the city appropriation for the Durham Public Library 
was $1,500 as early as 1911, soon after the first professional librarian, 
Mrs. Alfred Griggs, was employed. Later, in 1921, the Board of Trustees 
secured an appropriation from the Carnegie Corporation for $32,000 toward 
@ new plant to cost $40,000, on the condition that the city contribute 
$4,000 annually toward its etubeueaees” For comparative purposes, it is 
noted that the 1921 appropriation of the city to the Stanford L. Warren 


Library was $600. 





Beyd, W. K., op. cit., p. 263. 
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TABLE II 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DURHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY (WHITE) 
AND STANFORD L. WARREN LIBRARY (NEGRO) 





Durham Public Library Stanford L. Warren Library 
Year City County State City County State 
1917 $1,624.98 $ 466.64 None $ 120.00 None None 
1924 4,999.92 3,650.00 None 900.00 $ 240.00 None 
1928 7,999.99 6,000.00 None - 1,044.96 240 .00 None 
1935 10,500.00 5,000.00 None 2,000.00 900.00 None 
1940 =©11,500.00 5,749.92 None 3,416.64 1,833.24 None ) 


1946 17,500.00 8,537.50 $1,609.50 11,466.09 6,712.91 $650.00 


1950 27,033.30 13,638.25 2,160.00 14,000.00 7,000.00* Unknown 





*Figures rounded to nearest thousand. 


SOURCE: For Durham Public Library Appropriations, Mrs. Clara Crawford, Head 
Librarian. 


For Stanford L. Warren Library Appropriations, The Stanford L. War- 
ren Public Library, p24, and Head Librarian, Mrs. R. N. Moore. 
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Two-thirds of the operating budget of each of the two libraries is pro- 
vided by the city while one-third of the operating budget of both Negro and 
white libraries comes from the county. Mrs. Moore, the Negro librarian, says 
that she feels the Negro library now receives sufficient aid proportionately 
in comparison with the white library. ! 

Both the Durham Public Library and the Stanford L. Warren Library have 
bookmobiles. The first bookmobile of the Durham Public Library was contri- 
buted in 1921 by the Kiwanis Club and was the first bookmobile in the South.© 
It was eee 1941 that an appropriation of the North Carolina General As- 
| sembly for state aid to public libraries made it possible for the Stanford 
L. Warren Library to add a bookmobile to its facilities.” According to Mrs. 
Crawford, head librarian of the Durham Public Library, the bookmobile of the 
Durham Public Library serves only white residents of the county. Mrs. Moore, 
librarian of the Stanford L. Warren Library, says that although they serve 
primarily the Negroes of the county, it is not too unusual for white people 
to check out books from their bookmobile. She further commented that they 
allowed whites to have books as they did any other citizens. 

The Stanford L. Warren Library contains 28,000 volumes and the Durham 
Public Library 46,210 volumes. The circulation of the Negro library for 1946 
was recorded as 31,143, while recent circulation figures for the Durham 
Public Library are 180,000. 


There appears to be very little contact between the two library staffs. 


Mrs. Moore, Negro librarian, says: 


Tpersonal interview, April 25, 1950. 
Svirs. Clara M. Crawford, personal interview, April 21, 1950. 


athe 1941 North Carolina General Assembly appropriated $100,000 annually 
for state aid to public libraries. Since November, 1941, the Stanford L. 
Warren Library has received one-third of Durham County's allotment from this 
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I haven't any occasion to meet with white librarians or leaders. I go to 
the Public Library occasionally, but other than that I have no occasion. 
The white librarian in charge of their bookmobile is very nice. She comes 
down here often to talk with us and make some comparisons._ 

Other library facilities which should perhaps be considered in a study 
of Durham are those of the institutions of Duke University and North Caro- 
lina Giltces. An observer of the Duke University Library would find that 
it is not unusual to see at least two or three Negroes using some part of 
the library each day.t* Those who have been connected with the library for 
a long period say they remember when a room was set aside for Negroes’ use. 
The room was converted into a storage room several years ago and there is 
no particular place provided for them now. They use the reference rooms, 
the periodical room, the card catalog and other parts of the library. 
However, they apparently do not use the rest room facilities, although 
there are no regulations preventing them from doing so. Negroes have been 
observed using the water fountain on the first floor. 

The present policy for all people not connected with the University ap- 
plies to Negroes, also, according to Mr. John P. Waggoner, Circulation 
Siererien. ~~ The only people, outside the University, permitted to use the 


library are those who live in Durham. When an individual first applies for 


material he must register and receive a card which entitles him to the use 


10personal interview, April 25, 1950. 


me admission policies already discussed (see page 23) somewhat set a 
basic limitation to the use of the facilities of each institution, of course. 


2 
A Based upon two years of personal observation and conversation with 
several of the library staff members. 


io interview, May 23, 1950. 
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33 
of the library. Mr. Waggoner says, "Negroes can register if they want to. 
We don't have many in the town who do; it's mostly the North Carolina Col- 
lege people who come." 

The policy applied to those connected with North Carolina College is the 
same with the exception that they must have their registration blanks signed 
by their librarian. This is the case for faculty members as well as for 
students. This policy was decided upon in consultation with Miss Parepa 
Watson, North Carolina College Librarian, who felt it would be the best man- 
ner in which to handle the situation. She is personally responsible for all 
books checked out by this system. If a student needs certain material for 
a day or for three weeks, a note written by Miss Watson entitles him to the 
use of it. Graduate students are granted stack privileges if they need 
them in their work, and carrells have been assigned to certain Negro students 
and faculty members if the nature of their work requires extensive work in 
the stacks. 

There is also an yee voriey loan arrangement between the two schools. 
However, the Duke librarian says that it is usually easier for the North 
Carolina College librarian to send the person over directly, so as to avoid 
the delay connected with the loan arrangement. 

On the other hand, Miss Watson, head librarian of the North Carolina Col- 
lege Library, says there is no registration required for the use of their 
library by those outside the college coum, She states that she 
feels this difference could be accounted for by the fact that they have 
fewer requests for material than does the Duke Library. She says that the 


North Carolina College Library is open to anyone, and that it is often used 





14 
Personal interview, May 24, 1950. 
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34 
by Duke University students and faculty members. She reports that she can- 
not recall any white citizens, other than students, coming to the library. 
In fact, very few Negro townspeople use it since their own public library 


is not far away. 





Miss Watson says that she and the other library personnel had no occasion 
to meet with other librarians on a bi-racial basis, since they are not in- 
vited to the North Carolina Library Association meetings. At one time, how- 
ever, she was invited to write an article on the development of Negro college 
libraries in North Carolina, which appeared in the bulletin of that association 
There are several white instructors who go from Duke University and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill to teach in the library school at 
North Carolina College. 

When the above described pattern of segregation in libraries in Durhan-- 
particularly the publicly supported city libraries--is compared to the find- 
ings of Dr. Johnson in other American cities, the practices seem to be pre- 
dominantly characteristic of southern cities. Johnson says: 

In southern cities Negroes are supplied with books through a separate 
library, which is usually a branch of the main publicly supported library. 
Negroes are restricted almost completely to the use of facilities in this 
building and excluded from other libraries. Likewise, they are generally 


restricted to the use of books in the Negro branch, although in some in- 
stances it is reported that books may be secured from the main collection, 


but only through the Negro branch. 





The Negro library in Durham is not a branch of the white library and has 
no official administrative connection. Nevertheless, since the Stanford L. 
Warren Public Library is supported by public funds in much the same pro- 


portion as the white library, for all practical purposes, it can be considered 





1) Johnson, C. S., op. cit., p. 27. 
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35 
as it is now operated, a separate Negro city and county public library. The 
policy of the Durham Public Library toward the Negro library is the same as 
that which Johnson describes for the Nashville, Tennessee, Carnegie Library's 
main branch toward the Negro ae That is, Negroes who apply at the 
Negro library for books that are in the white library may be sent there by 
the Negro librarian to get them, but Negroes making their application first 
at the white library, without being sent by the Negro Ae foe are referred 
to the Negro branch. As has already been pointed out, the Negro librarian 
in Durham does not feel it is too desirable for Negroes to go to the white 

. library unless necessary, even though there is evidence that they may be al- 
lowed on special occasion. She reports that Negroes are put into a separate 
room when they do work in the white library, but certain professional Negro 
citizens have not experienced this separation. At Duke University Library 
there is no restriction for ueesece at the present time, other than those 
restrictions for any individual not connected with the University. However, 
the practices of this privately endowed institution do not necessarily reflect 
the patterns of the community. 

The Negro librarian of the Durham Negro library not only receives no in- 


vitation to library staff meetings, as is the case with the Negro branch 


librarian in Atlanta,+! but since the Negro library is not a branch of the 


Durham Public Library, she has no official contact with the white librarians 
Whatsoever. She does occasionally consult the white librarian on various 


matters, however. 


16 
Johnson, C. S., op. cit., p. 28. 


Slipid., p. 20. 
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36 
Parks and Playgrounds 


A policy of complete segregation of the Negroes and whites is adhered to 
in Durham's facilities for public recreation. Mr. C. R. Wood, the City Di- 


rector of Recreation, says: 


Segregation has been the basis of many of our problems, but I think we've 
worked them out. We are, as a matter of fact, the only city in North Caro- 
lina with a Negro on our Board of Recreational Directors. Everything in 
the recreation program is segregated. All training classes, institutes, 
social gatherings, etc., are segregated. We have two facilities, Armory 
Auditorium and the Durham Athletic Park, which are used by both races at 
different times. It's rather strange that provisions are made at these places 
_for spectators of the other race when events are being held. At white base- 
ball games at the Athletic Park, a Negro section in the stands is for Negroes. 
At Negro dances at the Armory auditorium when they have national or name bands, 
there is a white section set aside.l9 


The various park and playground areas are used by one race only, and are 
known as a "white park" or a "Negro park." The City Director of Recreation 
explains: 

Our parks and playgrounds are designated white and colored not by law but 
by usage and precedent. We have no police authority to eject a member of the 
opposite race from another's park area. The law is specific about theaters, 
restaurants, etc., but the recreation areas are not covered. In our dedication 
of park areas, playgrounds, etc., they are dedicated to the use of a specific 
race. 

Table III shows the names, location, size and equipment of the fifteen 
parks and playgrounds used by white citizens of Durham. Table IV gives 
similar information for the eight parks and playgrounds used by Negro citizens 


of the city. The combined acreage of all the parks is 207.15 acres, 174.15 





18)... A. L. Turner, Dean of Law School, North Carolina College. 
a@verpenal interview, February 21, 1950. 


20rpiad. 


“lpirectory of the Department of Public Recreation, City of Durham. 
Mimeographed June-6,_1989 se 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS USED BY WHITES 
OF DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


a 


Owner- 





‘ Size 
ss sah cheat (in acres) ship Seeipasst 
1. Oval Drive Club Boulevard 1.5 City 2 tennis_courts en- 
at Oakland Ave- closed 
nue 1 picnic area 
stone ovens 
1 drinking fountain 
1 softball field 
2. E.K.Powe Ninth at "B” 5.0 School 2 softball diamonds 
Playground Street 1 youth center 
3. Duke Park Mangum at 28.0 City 1 swimming pool (50' 
Knox Street x 150°) 
1 wading pool 
3 tennis courts 
4 lighted horseshoe 
areas 
3 picnic areas 
1 picnic shelter 
stone shelter building 
dutch ovens 
drinking fountain 
wood shop 
4, Lyceum Com- West Trinity 3.0 Leased 1 community building 
munity Build- Avenue at from 1 library 
ing and Play- Duke Street Erwin children and adult 
ground Mills clubs 
1 baseball field 
1 youth center 
1 afternoon playground 
5. Senior and Duke and 3.0 School 1 baseball diamond © 
Junior High Morgan 2 softball diamonds 
School Streets 1 youth center 
6. North Durham North and Geer 2.0 School 1 baseball diamond 
Streets 1 softball diamond 
7. Morehead Jackson and 0.6 School 1 softball field 
Playground Warren 1 small children's play- 
Streets ground 


1 horseshoe area 
1 croquet court 
1 volley ball court 
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TABLE III (Continued) 


PUBLIC PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS USED BY WHITES OF 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Size Owner- ; 
ship Equipment 


Name Location ? 
(in acres) 


8. Lakewood Lakewood Avenue 19.0 City 1 picnic area 
Park and Prince tables 


Street ovens 
playground 


swings 
see-saws 
giant stride 


9. Durham East Main and Leased children's playground 
Hosiery Angier Avenue from softball diamond 
Mill Durham wading pool 

Hosiery horseshoe area 
Mill croquet court 
community building 


10. Long Meadow Holloway and 15.0 City swimming pool (50' x 


Park Calvin Streets 150") 
athletic field 


baseball and softball 
field (lighted) 
children's playground 
wading pool 

tennis courts 

park house 


. East Durham Driver Avenue baseball field 
Junior High horseshoe court 
croquet court 
playground area 


12. Forest Hills University Drive 39.0 club house-community 
building 


swimming pool (29' x 
69") 
2 softball diamonds 
10 tennis courts 
1 football field 
1 small children's play- 
ground 
1 picnic area 
4 official horseshoe 
courts 
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TABLE III (Continued) 


PUBLIC PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS USED BY WHITES OF 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS SS SSS 


Size Owner- 





Name Location fier aay) adie Equipment 
13. Northgate Club Boule- 23.2 City bird sanctuary 
Park vard at 1 picnic area 
Glendale stone ovens 
Avenue shelter and tables 
Trailside Nature Museum 
1 community building 
nature trail 
walkways and bridges 
day camp site 
1 children's playground 
14. Rockwood In Durham 28.0 City park and parkway suitable 
Park County, for hiking trails 
University walkways 
Drive rustic bridges 
k picnic areas 
1 shelter building 
15. George Watts Street 2.0 School 1 athletic field 
Watts at Dacian 1 playground 
Playground 


eee 


Total acreage 174.15 


* \aditional court under construction. 
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TABLE IV 


PUBLIC PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS USED BY 


NEGROES OF DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Size 


Owner- 








_ eee (in acres) ship Equipment 
1. Hicktown Crest and Lao School 1 baseball field 
Playground Ashley Streets 1 playground area 
2. Lyon Park Cornell and 2.0 School 1 baseball field 
Halley Streets and 1 horseshoe court 
City 1 croquet court 
1 tennis court 
1 youth center 
1 afterschool playground 
3. Whitted Branch and a5 City 1 wading pool 
Playground Proctor Streets 1 tennis court 
1 playground 
4, Pearson Spaulding Street 1.5 School 1 baseball field 
Playground 1 horseshoe court 
1 croquet court 
1 playground . 
5. Hillside Pine and 18.0 City 1 lighted athletic field 
Park Dunstan Streets 2 softball diamonds 
1 swimming pool (50' x 150') 
1 wading pool 
k tennis courts 
l picnic area 
6. East End Markham Street 5.0 City 1 pavilion 
Park and Alston 1 athletic field 
Avenue 1 children's playground 
with equipment 
1 picnic area 
1 wading pool 
nature trail 
7. Burton Watkins Street 4.0 City 1 athletic field 
Playground 1 playground area 
8. W.D.Hill Fayetteville be City 1 community building with 
Recreation Street full programs 
Center clubs, kindergartens, 


parties, dancies, 
music, youth center 


ees 


Total Acreage 


33-0 
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41 
acres for whites and 33.0 acres for Negroes. Thus, only 10.6 per cent of the 
total acreage is provided for Negroes' use. This figure is 14.6 less than 
the 35.2 per cent of the population aa is composed of Negro citizens. 

Summarizing and comparing the recreational facilities and workers for the 


Negro and white citizens of Durham, Tables V and VI show the number and per- 
22 





centage provided for each race. It has already been pointed out that the 
Negroes of Durham compose 35.2 per cent of the total population. Therefore, 
it can be observed that of the eight types of recreational facilities listed, 
five are provided for the Negroes proportionate to the population. These are 
major parks, playgrounds, wading pools, youth centers and athletic fields. 


Among the four athletic fields used by the Negroes, however, there is only 





one lighted area while the whites have four lighted areas.°3 One facility 
which is not provided proportionately by population but is provided less for 
Negroes than for whites, is swimming pools. Negroes have only one pool while 
whites have three; that is, Negroes are provided with only 25.0 per cent of 
the total swimming pool facilities. There is some discrepancy, also, between 
the population percentage and the percentage of tennis courts provided by the 
city for Negroes. Of the twenty-three courts, only six are intended for Negro 
use, while seventeen are provided for white citizens. Thus, 73.9 per cent of 
the tennis court facilities provided by the city is used exclusively by whites, 
while only 26.1 per cent is used by Negroes. 

Table V shows that 75.0 per cent of the community buildings provided is 
for white citizens while only 25.0 per cent is for Negroes. However, this 


discrepancy is perhaps offset somewhat by the fact that the one Negro com- 





@2Information compiled from Directory of the Department of Public 
Recreation and from material supplied by City Recreation Director C. R. Wood. 


23trwin R. Holmes, personal interview, April 25, 1950. 
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TABLE V 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES IN DURHAM'S CITY PARKS 


FS 








White Negro Total 
Facilities Number Per Cent Wumber Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Major parks 3 60.0 2 40.0 5 100.0 
Playgrounds 11 61.1 7, 38.9 18 100.0 
Swimming Pools 3 75.0 1 25.0 h 100.0 
Community Buildings 3 75.0 1 25.0 y 100.0 
Wading Pools 3 60.0 2 hO.0 5 100.0 
Tennis Courts 17 73.9 6 26.1 23 100.0 
Youth Centers 3 60.0 2 ho .0 5 100.0 
- Athletic Fields 8 66.7 h 33.3 12 100.0 
TABLE VII 


WORKERS OF THE DURHAM CITY RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





White Negro Total 

Workers Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Staff Assistants y 80.0 z 20.0 5 100.0 
Maintenance 2 16.7 10 83.3 12 100.0 
Summer Playground 

Workers 16 51.6 15 48.4 31 100.0 
Swimming Pool 

Workers Ls 65.0 7 35.0 20 100.0 
After-school Play- 

ground Directors 3 60.0 2 40.0 5 100.0 
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43 
munity building is so large and well-equipped that although it is not neces- 
sarily adequate to meet the Negro community's needs, it is virtually equal 
proportionately to the three buildings used by the whites. The building 
which is now the W. D. Hill Recreation Center for Negroes was built by the 
United States Government and used as the USO headquarters for Negro soldiers 
during World War II. It is estimated to be a $65,000 plant, but the aise 


ment sold it to the city in 1946 for approximately $16,000. It was named 





for the late W. D. Hill, Negro citizen who was interested in and worked for 
better recreational facilities for his people. The staff consists of 

- Director Holmes, two full-time workers, two part-time workers and a custodian. 
Mr. Holmes reports that 1,647 Negro citizens, children and adults, are en- 
rolled in the activities of the center 24 According to the most recent An- | 
nual Report of the Recreation Department, the average weekly attendance at | 
the Hill Recreation Center was 3,400.7? The Center often leads in the nun- | 
ber participating in activities supervised by the City Recreation Depart- | 
ment .2° , 

It may also be observed in Table V that in three types of facilities, 
major parks, wading pools, and youth centers, the percentage provided for 
Negroes, that is, 40.0 per cent, is five per cent higher than the percentage 
of Negroes in the total population. 

Table VI shows the number and percentage of Negro and white workers em- 
ployed by the Durham Recreation Department. Of the five staff assistants, 


only one, that is 20.0 per cent of the total, is Negro. However, the Negro 





Staff assistant is the highest paid of the five and also has a year of 


. 
graduate training in addition to a Bachelor of Science degree. The | 





2hpersonal interview, April 25, 1950. 
eOAnnual Report of the Durham Recreation Department, 1948, p. 13. 
= Durham Sun, May 10, 1950, p. B-l. 
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maintenance crew, as shown in Table VI, is primarily Negro, only 16.7 per 
cent of the total being white. Holmes states that all members of the 
maintenance crew work wherever there is need. Therefore, the white workers 
care for the Negro areas as well as the white areas.“! 

Almost half, that is 48.4 per cent, of the summer playground workers 
are Negro and work with Negro children in the Negro parks, thus, exceeding 
by 13.2 per cent the population percentage of Negroes. The percentage of 
swimming pool workers of and for each race compares equally with the popu- 
lation percentages, with 65.0 per cent white and 35.0 per cent Negro. The 
percentage of Negro after-school, playground directors, 4O0per cent, exceeds 
by five per cent the proportion of Negroes in the total population. 

There have been one or two instances when the pattern of segregation in 
recreation has wavered somewhat. Mr. Holmes, the W. D. Hill Recreation 
Center Director, tells of one of such areas: "Of course, we have gangs of 
kids--with Negro and white children who live in the Hayti vicinity--who 
play together all year 'round. Occasionally someone, a white adult, will 
see them and get excited and call the police. If they just leave it to the 
kids, they get along Fine "28 

Another incident in which there was a digression from the usual pattern 
of segregation occurred November 23, 1947 when an inter-racial football game 
was played in Durham. The game was sponsored by the Piedmont Tobacco Bowl 
Corporation as its third annual program. The Piedmont Bowl is usually 
Played between two Negro teams. One of the promoters of the game, L. E. 
Austin, either of the Negro weekly, The Carolina Times, and president of 


the Piedmont Tobacco Corporation in 1947, carried his proposed project before 





2T personal interview, June 23, 1950 


28 personal interview, April 25, 1950. 
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the city council for approval. He relates his appearance before this group: 

They (the city council) all opposed it at first - said we'd bring on a 
race riot. I said to them, ‘Gentlemen, do you mean to say that these boys, 
black and white, who've been fighting for one cause together and dying to- 
gether can't come back home and play a game of football together in their 
own home land?' And then I said, 'But the thing that really has me worried 
now is that I've already signed a contract, and they'll be suing me and the 
city for breach of contract. Now I'm a poor man; if you'll just let them 
sue the city, then that'll be all right.' That did it. They said they'd 
call me that night by 8 o'clock. They hadn't called by 8, 9, 10, 11, but 
at 11:30 they called and said I could go ahead with it. .. . They said we 
could go ahead with that one but that it wasn't to be a precedent. Several 
of the councilmen were there [at the game]; I could spot them all around. 
The head of the City Recreation was there and I think he was surprised a 
riot didn't result. But it was a good game .= 

The Vulpine Athletic Club of Philadelphia, the white team, and the Wil- 
low Tree Athletic Club of Washington, D. C., played to a 6-6 tie in the 
Durham Athletic Park. Approximately 3,000 spectators attended the game and 
sat unsegregated throughout the park. Although the Durham Morning Herald 
and the Durham Sun failed to report the game, the New York Times reported 
it: "The first football game to be played between a team of Negroes and a 
team of whites in the South featured the third annual Piedmont Tobacco Bowl 
Program today at the Durham Athletic Park." 

The New York Times quoted L. E. Austin, president of the Piedmont Bowl 
Corporation, as saying the purpose of the game was to promote good-will 
between the races in the South. Austin is also quoted further: "We ar- 

_ ranged this game to show subversive [sic-] elements in foreign countires-- 
and particularly in Russia--that the members of the different races in 


America can play together as well as fight a common enemy together, as we 


did in the second World War ."3° 





personal interview, February 26, 1950. 


new York Times, November 24, 1947, 25:2. 
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Although the city recreation program is completely segregated, it appears 
that there has been a certain amount of inter-racial cooperation on the 
planning and policy-making levels. It has already been mentioned that Dr. 
A. L. Turner, Dean of the North Carolina College Law School, is a member of 
the three-man Advisory Recreation Commission for the City of Durham. In 
explaining his duties in this capacity, Dr. Turner says: 

We advise the city council with respect to Recreational matters. We 

really assist the Recreation Director in making recreational policies re- 
garding the recreational activities of the city. We advise the council 
specifically with regard to capital out-lay for recreational purposes. 

Holmes, the Negro staff assistant, meets with the white recreation staff 
about once a month. He says: "As far as most of our recreational leaders 
are concerned, they're okay. If they had their way, we'd have complete 
equality of program. Generally, people who work in recreation are more 


liberal than the average." 3° 





A Negro citizen of Durham, W. J. Kennedy, vice-president of the North 
Carolina Life Insurance Company, has worked with the State Recreation Com- 


mission for ten years. He says: 


Durham may be a little further advanced in recreation than most communities. 
As a group, we [Negroes] try not to think always in terms of the disadvantages, 
but like to note the gains, too. 'Course there is a theory now that there 
can't be equality if there is segregation. This theory, however, doesn't 
erase the fact that it is separate. I have worked for ten years with the 
Recreation Commission and our Recreation has changed from a Commission to a 
Department. Mr. Wood, our City Director of Recreation, has done a fine job, 
too. He is now the President of the North Carolina Recreation Association. 
When the USO facility on Fayetteville Street was abandoned by the government, 
Durham purchased it as a community center. We were able to get North Carolina 
College to establish recreational training facilities on a professional basis. 
Weatherford is a PhD and is head of that department. They offer professional 





Serena’ interview, May 3, 1950. 


32Personal interview, April 25, 1950. 
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training now. Incidentally, he has been engaged by the State Commission as 
a field worker. 33 


Holmes, Director of the W. D. Hill Recreation Center and Negro staff as- 
sistant of the City Recreation Department, comments on training of Negro 
Weerdational- vorkers of Durham, "We do get good personnel because of the 
college area. We actually get superior personnel to the whites. The whites 


won't accept that small amount of pay when they can get better jobs, but 


there aren't as many of the better jobs open to Negroes ."3+ 


Holmes compares the facilities provided for whites and Negroes: 


It's hard to say whether our [Negro] parks are equivalent to the parks of 
the whites. The new park at East End is equivalent to most of the whites'. 
The whites’ areas aren't the best possible either. The Whitted Park has 
some equipment, a few swings and things like that. Hillside has some, too. 
But the rest have no permanent equipment. However, if our new budget passes 
most will get play equipment. The whites in general have just about the 
same situation. ... 


It's hard to tell if the amount of money given to Negro recreation is 
proportionately equivalent to that given to whites. There are a few facilities 
that they have which are definitely superior to the ones we have, like their 
park areas. The money that goes into the playgrounds are about the same. 
Their athletic program is a bit better than ours, and their athletic personnel 
is better and they do have better play fields. For example, they have four 
lighted areas, while we have only one. 

When asked to give a statement on the amount of public funds spent on 
recreation in Durham for Negroes, Dr. Turner, Negro member of the City 
Recreation Commission, says, "I think we need a formula, by which it could 
be determined. I feel that it is not a fair proportion now spent (on Negro 


recreation] ; I've been thinking about that and I've thought of proposing a 





33personal interview, February 10, 1950. 
34Personal interview, April 25, 1950. 


3>Personal interview, April 25, 1950. 
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formula, worked out on the basis of population ratio, of course ."3° 

When the pattern of segregation practiced in the parks and playgrounds 
of Durham is compared to that found in other cities by Dr. Charles Johnson 
and staff, the Durham pattern is unmistakably southern. However, Durham 
would not be classified specifically with such cities as Birmingham and 
Atlanta where no parks are provided for Negro citizens.3! Durham could 
“perhaps be compared to Nashville, Tennessee, where several small Negro parks 
are located in or near the larger Negro communities. 38 However, Johnson 
states that in Nashville only one per cent of the total park area is pro- 
vided for Negro citizens while Negroes comprise 28.0 per cent of its total 
population. Although the percentage, 10.6, of the total park area used by 
Durham Negroes, is less than the 35.2 per cent of the population which is 
made up by Negroes, the percentage is higher than that reported by Johnson 


for Nashville. 


Theaters 


There are eight motion-picture theaters in Durham, two of which, the 
Booker T. and the Regal, are Negro operated and attended and are located on > 
East Pettigrew Street in the Negro area, Hayti. Of the six theaters that 
are operated by whites, only two, the Center and the Carolina, allow Negroes 
to attend performances. At these two buildings Negroes buy their tickets 
and enter at side entrances and are required to sit in the upper balconies 


of both theaters. The tickets have the following statement printed on them: 


rer cenal interview, February 10, 1950. 


31 Johnson, C. S., op. cit., p. 29. 
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49 
"The management reserves the right to refuse admission on this ticket by re- 
funding purchase price. Also reserves the right to designate where the 
holder of this ticket shall be seated." 

A factor which may influence the refusal of the four white-operated 
theaters, the Astor, Criterion, Rialto, and the Uptown, to admit Negroes is 
that they have limited space, none of the buildings being large enough to 
have a balcony. 

The Negro professional and business groups view the attendance of the 
white theaters as synonomous with "race betrayal.” A Negro lawyer expressed 
this viewpoint: "The Carolina and the Center are the two only theaters in 
town where Negroes are allowed except the Negro theaters in the Negro sec- 
tions, of course. The Negroes are limited to the 'buzzard roost’ [balcony] . 
Whoever goes accepts it, of course. They don't have to go ."39 

A Negro restaurant owner also places the responsibility on his own 
people. He says: 

Yes, Negroes can go to the Carolina and the Center if they'll submit to 
the conditions of going around to the back and going up in what we call 'the 
buzzard's roost.’ I don't condemn the theaters for that; I condemn the 
[Negro] people who go there. They don't have to. It's one of our real 
shortcomings. We give our money to fight discrimination; then we patronize 
places like that. It's hard to understand. 

The race-conscious Carolina Times, Negro weekly, is constantly alert to 
reprimand the "betrayers." A recent editorial states: 

For more than a quarter of a century the CAROLINA TIMES has fought un- 
ceasingly to promote human dignity for and among Negroes. In our fight we 
have always had the support of all liberty loving white persons as well as 
those of our own race. Such support has meant much to us and without it we 


could not have withstood the pangs and arrows that always come to those who 
take up arms against the high and mighty. 





39personal interview, March 22, 1950. 
Oper sonal interview, March 24, 1950. 
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As painful as are the darts and arrows hurled against us, they are not 
quite so painful as those hurled from the hands of some of our so-called 
leaders, professional and business men who lay aside their human dignity 
and escort their wives, daughters, sisters, and sweethearts around to the 
side or back door of a jim crow theater. 


When a college trained man has so little respect for himself and so little 
for the women of his race as to lead them through a door designed and main- 
tained for the expressed purpose of taking one's human dignity, we think it 
is time for all self respecting Negroes to bow their heads in shame. 


New Negro comers to Durham would do well to realize that there is a select 
group of Negroes here who have resolved to pay the price of human dignity by 
sacrificing entertainment that cannot be obtained without insult. They also 
feel that they owe it to their fellow white citizens not to give encourage- 
ment to a system that is not only intended to take human dignity from Negroes, 
but to encourage the awful sin of race superiority in weak-minded white per- 
sons. 


Certainly if others have given their lives to have the right to move among 
men of the earth as equals, Negro professional and business men and women 
can = a show at a jim crow theater to do so. May the tribe in- 
crease. tl 

Some exceptions to the pattern of segregation in the theaters are re- 
ported. Occasionally, white citizens attend the two Negro operated theaters. 
A Negro man whose business is located next to one of the Negro theaters says: 
"A few [whites] come down [to the Negro theaters), when there's a picture on 
that they missed at the regular theaters, but not many. If many came, I 
think the management would object "42 

Another exception to strict segregation is explained by L. E. Austin, 
editor of the Negro weekly: 

You know, a Negro [nursemaid] can take a little white child, about three 
years old, and go into any theater here she wants to and sit in the white 


section, but she better hold on to the hand of that child, for if it were 
to wander off from her then that'd be too bad for her to be sitting in the 


white section. 





‘loarolina Times, August 5, 1950, p. 2. 
42 personal interview, March 24, 1950. 


" 
Pereanal interview, February 26, 1950. 
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Upon very rare occasions, the Center Theater has been known to give a 
matinée performance of a movie which has particular interest for Negroes and 
open the entire theater to them. When an announcement of such a showing is 


printed, as it was for a presentation of "Pinky," it is accompanied by a 





statement that the arrangement is for the one occasion only and the usual 


seating arrangement, that is Negroes in the balcony only, will be resumed 





immediately thereafter. 

In addition to the theater houses, there are two drive-in theaters in 
Durham. All the Negroes consulted reported that they had never attended 
the drive-in theaters because they did not think they would be permitted to 
enter. A Negro called the offices of both drive-in theaters and was in- 
formed that the management had made no provisions for Nopcecs. 

The pattern of segregation of Negroes in theaters in Durham conforms to 


the pattern Johnson found in other southern cities. He states that in all 


the cities visited the theaters either segregate Negroes or exclude them 





altogether . +9 The fact that Durham has two Negro theaters makes it some- 
what similar to Richmond and Washington, D. C., where all-Negro houses have 
almost displaced the attendance at white eewe The presence of the Negro 
theaters in Durham has not been quite that effective since many Negroes, 


particularly the lower income groups, continue to attend the Center and 





Carolina. It is observed that quite a number of the North Carolina College 
students also attend the white theaters since the pictures shown there often 
are said to be superior and the movies are newer releases than the ones 


usually given at the Negro theaters. 





eonr 29, 1950. 


Me sisson: op. cit., p. 74. 
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Chapter IV | 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 





Cases involving Negroes in Durham are dealt with in the same courts as 
those dealing with whites, but Negroes share in little of the directing, ad- 
ministering or controlling aspects of the law enforcement process. There are 
no Negro judges and no Negroes in clerical positions in the law process. 


There are, however, Negro lawyers and policemen who function within the pro- 





cess administered by the whites. 

A pattern of segregation appears to be generally observed in the court- 
room, but there is no evidence that the pattern is enforced. Several of 
the Negro lawyers who practice constantly in the courtrooms of Durham were 
consulted in this connection. M. Hugh Thompson, one of the Negro lawyers, 
says, "Negroes sit in the back and they sit exclusively in the balcony. I 
don't know if anybody asked them to sit there or if anybody would ask them 
to move if they sat elsewhere, but it's the custom and tradition. This is 
true in the Recorders Court that is held daily except Saturdays, and also 


in Superior Court ."* 


tPersonal interview, May 5, 1950. 
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Dr. A. L. Turner, Dean of the Law School at the Negro North Carolina 
College, says, "There's an informal pattern in the courtroom. The Negroes 
tend to sit toward the back. I don't think that's enforced. I, and the 
students here, go in and sit anywhere and no one ever says anything to us. 
I suppose they sit in the back because it's the customary thing."= 

d. H. Wheeler, one of the younger Negro lawyers and also vice-president 
of the Mechanics and Farmers Bank, says, "There is segregation in the court- 
room. Negroes sit on one side usually, but they're not too strict about that 
here. The Negro lawyers feel free to sit anywhere they please and that sort 
of sets a pattern so that segregation isn't especially strict."9 

There is no evidence that any form of segregation, other than self-imposed, 
exists in the Federal District Court held in the Post Office building in 
Durham. Negro reporters sit side by side with white agacn in the press 
box, and particularly interested or well-known Negroes may sit inside the 
railing where the lawyers sit, just as do certain white citizens. If the 
case is of especial interest to the Negro population, as was the school suit 
charging inequality of educational facilities for Negroes and whites in Dur- 
hom, * the seats in the courtroom may become completely filled by Negro 
spectators, while whites and Negroes who arrive later stand in the back of 
the courtroom. 

It would seem that the manner in oe Negroes are addressed in the court- 
room varies under different circumstances. The evidence would appear to sup- 
port the contention that Negroes are not, in the majority of cases, addressed 


as "Mr.," "Mrs.," or "Miss." Dr. Turner says: 





Personal interview, May 3, 1950. 


ae anaad interview, February 10, 1950. 


Sa 15-16, of Chapter II. 
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It depends on who's doing it. I haven't heard the judges address them 
(Negroes] as 'Mr.' or 'Mrs.' Some of the lawyers do and some don't. As for 
the prosecution, some do and some don't. It depends on the type of individual. 
It can be avoided in the courtroom--using any particular form of address. 

They refer to poerie as ‘defendent,' 'plaintiff,' 'prosecution,' ‘prosecuting 
witness,' etc. 


Negro Attorney J. H. Wheeler says: 


It depends on the circumstances. You know, the prosecuting attorney is 
also elected, so if the witness is a person who is influential, he calls 
them 'Mr.' or 'Mrs.', or by their last name. It also depends on who's present 
in the court room. If some of us = there who are politically concerned, he 
addresses the Negroes with respect. 

One pertinent case observed during the June, 1950 session of Superior 
Court concerned a Negro arrested for possessing illegal whiskey. The arrest- 
ing policeman in the case was a Negro, also. The prosecuting attorney, as 
well as the Negro policeman, in the case, addressed the Negro as "Willie," 
while the judge referred to him as "the defendent." The Negro policeman 


was called "Officer Macrae" by all who addressed him. 





There are twelve Negro policemen on the Durham Police Force. There is 
considerable indication that the Negro officers are regarded with respect 
and considered by both whites and Negroes as competent in their work. 


J. H. Wheeler, Negro lawyer, says: 





The Negro policemen are now allowed to arrest whites although they were 
not at first. There's only one thing about the police that we are dis- 
appointed in and that is that some of our men are very good men and have 
long been due promotions which have not been granted them. We are worried 
about that now. / 





Personal interview, May 3, 1950. 


ae interview, February 10, 1950. 
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55 
C. C. Spaulding, Negro president of the North Carolina Mutual Life In- 


surance Company and nationally known Negro business man, says in this con- 


nection: 


Our policemen are doing a nice job. They don't have much trouble with 
white people not respecting their authority. I'11 tell you an incident I 
noticed the other day. A white man was parked in an area where there was a 
Negro policeman, and he was parked on the wrong side of the street, so the 
policeman wrote out a ticket and left it on the car. As he was walking away, 
the white owner came out and said, ‘Wait a minute, Captain, what's this for? 
I didn't know it was against the law to park on this side.' The policeman 
said, ‘Well, there's the sign right up there.’ So the man said, 'Well, I'm 
in the wrong and you're right, but I don’t usually violate the law. I didn't 
mean to this time. Can't you let me off this time?' The policeman said, 
‘Well, since this is your first offense, we'll let you go this time, but 
watch it.' It's the tactfulness of these policemen that have given them such 
a good reputation. I heard a Negro policeman on the witness stand the other 
day testifying in a case and he gave the facts in a very intelligent manner, 
and when he was through the judge said, ‘Officer, I want to congratulate you 
for your behavior on the witness stand. You gave the facts, and that's all, 
and that's what a policeman is supposed to do, not try to convict.' 


You see, we have the advantage over the white policemen because all of 
ours are college trained, whereas, none of the white policemen are. The 
reason for that is that our men don't have the job opportunities to do other 
things when they get out of college like the whites do. 


Mr. Spaulding is looked upon by many of his own people as being extremely 
conservative and therefore somewhat optimistic in regard to such matters as 
the Negro police situation. A younger man, who might be considered a more 
aggressive leader in Negro affairs, is J. J. Henderson, former chairman of 


the Durham Committee on Negro Affairs. Henderson says: 


We were fifteen to twenty years getting the policemen and now that we have 
them everybody commends them for their excellent record. We screen our men 
very carefully, you see. Most of them are college students. They know what 
they're doing; when they testify in court, they do it intelligently and 
everybody--including the whites--say they're doing a wonderful job. But we 
have a problem here, too, for although the city officials take their hats 
off to the work of the Negro policemen, yet for five or six years there 
hasn't been a single promotion for them. They're playing to them in conver- 
sation. They say they're doing a better job than any of the others on the 





SPersonal interview, February 14, 1950. 
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force, but they don't give them promotions. We've got to keep fighting. 
Those things don't just happen; we have to fight for them.9 


This attitude of aggressiveness is also reflected in an editorial which 
appeared in the Negro weekly newspaper, The Carolina Times. The article was 


entitled, "Do you Remember?" It stated: 


Do you remember the remarks and the strange and far away look that came 
over the faces of some of our leading white folks when a committee of Negroes 
asked for Negro policemen in Durham? The thoughts of having a Negro walking 
around Durham clothed in the uniform of an officer of the law with a gun and 
billet strappet to his side struck terror to the hearts of some white fdks 
who evidently thought the Negro policemen would go around looking under houses, 
in tree stumps and in 'gyarden' houses to see if they could find a white man 
to shoot. . . . Well, if you remember .. ., do not weary in struggling toward — 


W ' 


new horizons for in due season you shall reap if you faint not... 





The prevailing opinion among the Negroes interviewed would seem to be that | 
police protection for Negroes has improved a great deal over what had been the 


case in the past, but it could not yet be considered entirely adequate. 


M. Hugh Thompson, Negro lawyer, says: 


I would say that Negroes receive sufficient police protection--that is, as 
to city police. There are no law enforcement officers of the county that are 
Negro. The deputy sheriffs are equivalent in the county set-up to policemen 
in the city, you know. It is the hope of the Durham Committee on Negro Af- 
fairs to get Negro deputy sheriffs. I'd say the patrolling of the Negro | 
area is fair, but not adequate. Pettigrew and Fayetteville Streets need 
walking patrolmen particularly on weekends. It's not as adequately patrolled 
as the white area, I feel. 


C. 0. Pearson, another Negro lawyer, feels there is definitely not enough 


police protection for the Negro area. He says: 


I don't think Negroes get sufficient police protection. A certain class of 
Negro in the city has developed a very bad reputation and it was the custom 
of the police department to ignore what happened in that section. Much of it 





?Personal interview, March 17, 1950. 


10 


Carolina Times, May 27, 1950, p. 2. il 


Personal interview, May 5,1950. 
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was from the economic standpoint. They kept taxes down by employing a small 
police force. We still need more policemen in the Negro section, although 
we have some now. When I was a boy, if something happened, we had to go 

out and call the police. It was unheard of that police should patrol the 
area as they did the white. They are breaking away from that now, but not 
as much as it should be. I think that our section is being neglected. Here 
recently it has been recognized by those in charge of enforcement that the 
Negro section should be patrolled as well as the white because they've ap- 
pointed several Negro policemen. 


It appears that there is a certain amount of respect held for the Negro 
policemen by the Negro people, and that as far as their protection extends, 


it is considered sufficient. The primary complaint seems to be that there 


is not enough police for the area. C. C. Spaulding says; "Negroes aren't 





given sufficient police protection yet. It's changed though since Negro 
policemen have been added. Negroes have more respect for Negro policemen. 
They command respect, when before with white policemen it had been demanding 
respect from the people they servea."23 
The Constitution of North Carolina provides that Negroes and whites should 

be segregated in the County jails. Article XIV, Section 8, states: 

The common jails of the feeerer: counties shall be provided with at least 
five separate and suitable apartments, one for the confinement of white male 


criminals; one for white female criminals; one for colored male criminals; 
one for colored female criminals; and one for other prisoners. 


The jail accomodations for the Negroes and whites in Durham are accordingly 





separate. J. H. Wheeler, Negro lawyer and business man, says; "There are 


separate quarters for Negroes and whites. The provisions are none too good 


for Negroes or whites." 





12>ersonal interview, March 22, 1950. 


13 personal interview, February 14, 1950. 


constitution of North Carolina, Article XIV, Section 8. 


15Personal interview, Fébruary 10, 1950. 
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Negro Lawyer Thompson points out what he feels is a difference in the 
jail facilities: 

The provisions for Negroes in the jail is about the same as for whites. 
There is no distinction in the facilities for comfort, etc. It happens, how- 
ever, that there are more of the Negroes most of the time, creating a con- 
dition of crowding that doesn't exist as often in the white section.16 

There are six Negro lawyers now practicing in Durham, two of which have 
begun their practices in the last year.1! It appears that the position of 
the Negro lawyer among his own race in Durham is rapidly becoming more secure. 
The group of Negroes who feel when they have difficulties they must get help 
from a white man seems to be growing smaller. There is some evidence that 
many Durhem Negroes, not only the more agressively race-conscious group but 
also the more passive Negro, find that a Negro lawyer is no longer a handicap 
before the white judge. The Negro business and professional men seem to make 
a concerted effort to patronize the men of their own sae 

Dr. Turner, Dean of the North Carolina College Law School, says: 

Negro lawyers handle all types of cases on occasion. There are one or two 
white lawyers in Durham who have almost cornered the criminal cases, however. 
They have been successful along that line--or at least, people think so. 
Strangely enough, Negroes lawyers here don't do as much criminal work as they 
do in many communities. I think it's because these white men have cornered 
this criminal work and have a reputation of getting their clients off lightly, 


or so the other Negro lawyers accuse them. This may not be prejudice, but 
prestige of these men. 


a interview, May 5, 1950. 


lpr. A. L. Turner, May 3, 1950. 
18snis may not be entirely a result of race-consciousness. One Negro 
lawyer said, "I always trade at Dillard's Grocery Market although I could 
get things a little cheaper at A&P or some other white stores. In return, 
Dillard and most of his employees use me when they need a lawyer. I tell my 
wife it's worth it in the long run.” 


19personal interview, May 3, 1950. 
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The Negro lawyers' clientele is exclusively among their own people, with 
a few exceptions. M. Hugh Thompson, Negro lawyer, says; "Our clients are 
all Negro with a few exceptions. Now, you just heard Mr. Merrick@° and me 
discussing a loan his bank is making of $66,000 to a Jewish fellow that is 
a client of mine. I have one white real estate man as a client, too, but 
these are exceptions, of course."-- 

Negroes serve on the grand jury and the petty jury in the Durham Courts 
in both civil and criminal cases and on cases involving whites and Negroes. 
There does not seem to be complete satisfaction among the Negroes in this 
respect, however. J. H. Wheeler says: 

Yes, Durham has Negroes serving as jurymen. It is, however, a mere token 
selection. Just enough to say they are not excluded. Once in a while they 
have a Negro--in fact there's usually one on nearly every panel. The men 


who serve are hand-picked, I feel, however. They are careful who they let 
act on the jury.22 


as 


Lawyer C. 0. Pearson and Dr. A. L. Turner expressed doubts as to whether 
the number of Negro jurors are proportionate to the Negro population. How- 
ever, M. H. Thompson takes something of a more optimistic view of the 
situation: 

Yes, practically every panel has one or two Negroes. Last term before 
this, we had four on one jury. That's more than we've ever had at one time. 
That was last month. I think that means the situation is getting better. 


It's been during the last five years--that's a conservative estimate--that 
we've been having Negroes on each panel whether for criminal or civil cases. 





ar R. Merrick, vice-president and treasurer of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and son of the company's founder. See page 28. 


Bl vectai interview, May 5, 1950. 
22 
Personal interview, February 10, 1950. 


°3Personal interview, May 5, 1950. 
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Just as different individuals interpret the same situation in different 
ways in many cases, so do some of the Negro lawyers disagree as to the over- 
all fairness of the courts in Durham. C. 0. Pearson feels the present 


situation is still not one to be praised. He says: 


In the general practice of law, any time you are a member of a minority 
group that is held up to ridicule by public law, there is a definite feeling 
of handling an inferior human being. Judges don't pick on a Negro lawyer, 
but they give him no respect. They call me ‘Pearson,’ as if they'd known 
me a long time. It's the paternalistic attitude. In all the municipal set- 
up the paternalistic attitude is held toward Negroes--the attitude that 
Negroes never grow up. A clerk in the court house would feel she'd lose 
prestige if she called a Negro 'Mr.' If anybody at the court house called 
me, they'd call me 'Pearson.' The judge and the jury will bend over backwards 
to do the right and just thing when both parties are Negro regardless of 
whether the lawyers are white or colored. But contrary to prevailing opinion, 
if a Negro is on one side and a white person on the other, the Negro is at a 
disadvantage psychologically. How can you weigh the truth of his statement 
if you have ae idea that he is an inferior human being and you don't believe 
what he says? 


Another interpretation of the situation is given by Negro lawyer, M. 


Hugh Thompson: 


We have a very fine recorders court judge, and a very fine young man as 
prosecuting attorney. He doesn't attempt to browbeat our people and call them 
‘niggers' or ‘wenches.' That has been the system in the last fifteen years. 

I think that the type of men that serve as judges and solicitors feel the 
presence of the Negro vote and the Negro lawyers. Quite often they ask me 
if they gave the kind of examination they should have subjected someone to-- 
they ask me if I felt it was sufficient or too vigorous. Definitely, the 
manner in which Negroes are prosecuted in this court is of a very high type. 
I think this Es partly due to the demeanor of the Negro lawyers who handle 
their cases. 


The general pattern of segregation in the law enforcement process. tends to 


be like that described for most of the southern cities studies by Johnson, in 


that there are no Negro judges and no Negroes serving in clerical positions 
within the law process. The seating pattern in the courtroom in Durhan, 


eer seual interview, May 22, 1950. 


o Personal interview, May 5, 1950. 
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though not enforced, does correspond to that reported in Houston, Texas, 


that is, Negroes are seated in the rear seats.°° It appears that Negro law- 
yers are accorded considerable courtesy in the courtroom in Durham, just as 
Johnson describes for Birmingham, Alabama, "In the courts of this city the 
Negro attorney is treated with a great deal of courtesy. While he is seldom 
called 'Mr.' he is usually called ‘lawyer' or ‘counselor. '"@ Johnson also 
found the same conditions existing in the jails of the Southern cities that 
he studied, as those which appear to characterize Durham's jail. The usual 
pattern is for the Negroes and whites to be lodged in separate, but similar 
facilities.” | 

However, on the basis of observation and evidence presented here, it 
seems that in a few aspects of the law enforcement area, Negroes do not re- 
ceive the same treatment as that described by Johnson in other southern 
cities. He does not report a single city of the South where Negroes serve 
on the jury, as they do in Durham. He cites Houston where no Negro jurors 
were found on the jury list .°7 Another difference would seem to be with the 
duties and responsibilities of the Negro policemen. Most of the southern 
cities which he studied did not have Negroes on the police force, and the few 
that did restricted their powers. For example, in Houston, he found five 
Negro policemen but they could not arrest white men.2° ‘The fact that the 


Negro policemen in Durham seem to command respect from both white adminis- 





- Teiaasn, C. S., Gp. cit., p. 32. 


*Trpia. 
2e pia., p. 31. 


eo Tpia. 


Mrpia.; p. 35. 
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62 
trators> and their own people would possibly indicate that the over-all 
police protection of Negroes is on a somewhat higher plane than that observed 


by Johnson in most of the cities in the South. 


Shin The Durham Sun, April 25, 1950, p. B-2, an article dealing with the 
addition of Negro firemen (See page 175) stated, "He [city Manager R. W. 
Flack] pointed out that Negro policemen were successful." 
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Chapter V 
RELIEF AND WELFARE 


In the area of relief and welfare in Durham, there appears to be little 
segregation so far as the policies set forth by the agencies are concerned. 
The claim that no distinction is made between the Negroes and whites was 


given by most of the organizations serving both groups. Indeed, there is 





no evidence to show that, in cases in which both groups are served, there 
is any difference based on color in allotments or services rendered. The 
difference, it appears, lies on the administrative and policy-making level 
following a Federa/ program. 

which is completely controlled by the whites of Durham,/| There are some 
organizations in which an attempt is made to include Negroes on their policy- 
making boards, but the position of executive director or it's equivalent in 
every case in which both groups are involved is held by a white person. 

There are some organizations, also, that do not extend their services to 


the Negro people, but are directed for the benefit of the white citizens 


alone. On the other hand, the only nationally affiliated Boys Club in the 


city serves exclusively Negro boys. 
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The Social Planning Council of the city, which attempts to co-ordinate 
the activities of the various social agencies and organizations, is an out- 
standing and, in view of the constant claim to non-segregation and denial of 
discrimination, it appears an unexpected example of a group that excludes 
the heads of the Negro agencies or divisions. The custom of holding the 
regular meeting of the Social Planning Council in the form of a luncheon 
would seem to be the primary factor in this situation. Negroes have been 
asked to serve on committees of the Planning Council, but they have never 


attended the regular meeting. The Negro directors consulted apparently find 


this significant; both volunteered comments. One of them said; "The Negro 


members of the Community Chest can't attend the Social Planning Council, 


you know. They have luncheon meetings, so we aren't allowed to come ."+ 


Another Negro director said: 


Of course, there is the fact that we don't get to participate in the social 
planning of Durham. The luncheon meeting has been the hold-up there, I 
think. It's usually at Harvey's cafeteria , and the Negroes cannot attend 
it there. Sometimes I think, without rancor, it's lack of thought. It just 
doesn't come to their attention. 


The meetings of the Community Chest are primarily business meetings and 
the Negro agency directors are invited to attend. One of the Negro directors 


comments on the Community Chest meetings: 


We attend the executive meetings of the Community Chest. These aren't held 
very often--just when the director calls us together. We had about two meet- 
ings last year.j. e [the Director of the Community Chest] calls a meeting if 
he has something to tell us. We're (the Negroes] treated fine at these meet- 
ings. I have no complaints to make about that. A man who was the Community 
Chest Director here sometime ago was a perfect gentleman. I, and the other 





Ipersonal interview, April 25, 1950. 


“Personal interview, May 1, 1950. 
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Negro members, had tremendous admiration for him. When we walked into the 
room, he stood up and then the other members followed him. He set the pattern 
_and it's been followed. A gentleman is a gentleman, no matter what color he 
is, you know. 3 














The Negro leaders who were interviewed regarding relief and welfare in Dur- 


ham seem to feel their people receive fair treatment in this area. W. J. Ken- 


nedy, vice-president of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, says: 


_ We couldn't have much complaint in the area of relief and welfare. Mr. Stan- 
_ley* has been here a number of years and we've worked closely with him. There 
are three or four Negro social workers in his department. We are probably 
advanced on a state level more than other southern cities in relief and wel- 
fare . We have a Negro State Field Representative, John Larkins, who is 
trained in Social Service work. Some of the Negro workers in the welfare de- 

| partment have been with them for eight or ten years. There are the Negro Public 
Health nurses, too, and the Family Service has a Negro Social worker with them. 


y) 


L. E. Austin, editor of the Negro weekly, The Carolina Times, says: 


I think things go pretty well with the relief agencies because they have a 
| good many Negroes--social workers and all--working up there and they see to it 
|| a things go well. The amounts allotted to Negroes and whites are the same. 











| You know, one little black, knotty Negro girl is a secretary in the Welfare 

| Department over there and she's about the most efficient one in the office. 

She works for the head of the department sometimes, I understand. The relation- 
ship between the social workers, Negroes and whites, is very good... . They 
call each other by their first names in the office and everything .© 


| Durham County Association for the Blind 


In Durham County the financial program for meeting the basic living re- 


quirements for needy blind people is under the supervision of the North 

















3Personal interview, April 26, 1950. 
ha E. Stanley, Superintendent of Durham County Welfare Department. 
Personal interview, February 10, 1950. 


Personal interview, February 26, 1950. 
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Carolina State Commission for the Blind. The Commission has designated the 
Superintendent of Public Welfare to act as the agent of the county commis- 
sioners in administering the aid to the blind program on the local level. 

As a part of the Durham County Department of Public Welfare, the Association 
for the Blind is included in the following section. However, there is 
another aspect of the agency which is a separate participating agency of the 
Community Chest. The Durham County Association for the Blind was organized | 
in April, 1933, by interested citizens and groups. The Association entered 
into an agreement with the State Commission for the Blind, whereby the case 
worker who handled aid to the blind in Durham County under Superintendent 
Stanley's direction, could also serve as part-time Secretary of the Durham 
County Association for the Blind. ! Miss Gladys Paulson, case worker for 

the blind, states that she designates two and one-half days each week to 

the association. The agency has a board consisting of sixteen members with 
six ex-officio members. The case worker says that the purpose of the agency 
is to conserve vision and prevent blindness by giving financial assistance 
to people of low income. The agency, according to Miss Paulson, attempts to 
see that school children and adults recommended to the agency by school 
nurses, case workers, and medical centers receive medical eye care. Miss 
Paulson explains that the Durham County Association for the Blind renders 


services where the State Commission leaves off. She says it is also inte- 





grated into the program of the Commission so that if operations are recemaeaact| 


the State Commission authorizes hospitalization and pays for the operation. 


One of the advantages of the extended program of the Association, according 


1 


Durham Social Planning Council, A Survey of the Family and Child Welfare 
1B, Pp. 37- 


Services of Durhen, North Carolina, July, 19 
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to Miss Paulson, is that the case worker is permitted to work with visually 


handicapped peoples who are not gnatsent?” 
In setting forth the policies of the Association, Miss Paulson says, "No 


discrimination is made as to age, sex. or race." 


There are 351 blind indi- 
viduals in Durham County and of this number, Miss Paulson estimates sixty per 
cent are Negroes. Specifically during the month of July,1950, there were 
sixty-eight whites and seventy-one Negroes who met eligibility requirements 
to receive financial assistance to the blind.1° ‘the percentage white and 
Negro varies from month to month, but Miss Paulson says the proportion of 
individuals aided is usually fifty to sixty per cent Negro. She explains 
that the high rate of venereal diseases among Negroes is responsible for 

the Hiviee percentage of blind Negroes. 

Of the sixteen members on the board, one is a Negro, Dr. Joseph S. Himes, 
faculty member of North Carolina College. The office for the Association is 
located in the building of the Durham County Department of Public Welfare, 
so the discussion of segregational practices involving waiting rooms and 
clerical assistance in the following section applies also to the Association 
for the Blind. 

Miss Paulson feels that the only portion of the Association's program 
which is affected by the community's pattern of segregation is the recreational 
activities. The parties and picnics given for white blind persons is not at- 


tended by Negroes. The parties and picnics given for Negro blind persons is 


often attended by members of the white Lions Club, the organization that 





Peatoprephed material obtained from Miss Paulson, August 12, 1950. 


Igladys A. Paulson, Policies for the Durham County Association for the 
Blind, mimeographed, March 21, 1949. 


1 
Peeters’ dntervice, August 12, 1950. 
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@ | 
finances the recreation program for the blind. Miss Paulson states that 


more picnics and parties are given for the Negro blind persons than for the 


white. She says: 





A year ago I talked to a forum held in the Stanford L. Warren Library 
{Negro} and I stressed the need for more entertainment for the blind among ) 
Negroes. I pointed out that because of the situation of the community, I 
could not take the Negroes into the theaters as I did the whites. I could 
not include them in the Theater Guild parties which we have. I explained 
that it was not because the Lions Club was unwilling to finance more enter- 
tainment. Mrs. Ray N. Moore, the Negro librarian, after that organized a 
club for the Negro blind people. It meets twice a month for recreational 
purposes and has one of the finest clubs. They have a very good program-- 
educational and entertaining. 


Then we have separate fairs for the Negro and white. The white Lions Club 
members always help. At Christmas time we give separate banquets. They are 
elaborate, beautifully done banquets--receiving line, wonderful food, beauti- 
ful decorations, orchestra and everything you'd find at a banquet at Hope 
Valley Country Club. The Negroes have exactly the same as the white's-- 
they ( Negroes] here do everything “according to Hoyle," so to speak. At 
some of the Negro banquets, white Lions Club members attend and sit down and 
eat with them. That's {segregation} breaking down gradually. I encourage them 
(Negroes) to sponsor the work for the blind for I want it to be their own work, 
not always carried by the whites. 





The Durham County Department of Public Welfare 


When the Superintendent of the Durham County Welfare Department was ap- 
proached on the subject of the number of whites and Negroes served and the 


amounts allotted them by his organization, he replied: 


Well, I'll tell you, we just don't have that information. You see, we 

make no distinction between Negroes, whites, Jews, or Greeks or what have 

you. They're just a case to us. Each application goes through a long and 
drawn out process and when it finally gets to the board, which is the last 
step, we don't know whether the case is a Negro or a white person. It's based 
on need, nothing else. We used to keep it separate, but we don't do that any 
longer. We're on a federal program, you know, and we've tried to get away 
from that sort of thing. . . . Now, I can tell you that we give help here 








11 
Personal interview, August 12, 1950. 
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to far more Negroes in Durham County than we do whites, because their economic 
status is lower and they are in more need.1t 

The Durham County Department of Public Welfare is housed in an old four- 
story hotel building adjacent to the County Court House but set back somewhat 
from the main business street. Although old, the building is apparently in 
good repair and has ample space to provide separate rooms for each of the 
workers as well as private interviewing rooms on the first floor. As well 
as could be detected, there appears to be no segregation in the waiting room 
and no discrimination in the order or manner in which the applicants are 
interviewed. There are fifteen social workers, three of whom are Negro and 
twelve, white. There are nine white clerical workers in the Welfare Depart- 
ment and one Negro worker. The Negro social workers deal only with Negro 
applicants, but the Negro clerical employee works with white workers as well 


as the Negro social workers. There is also a janitor and one maid, both of 
fe 





whom are Negro. 
When J. C. Lewis ade a study of selected social problems in Durham * 
she found that there was a marked difference in the racial distribution of 
the Public Welfare cases for the period which she sors Her findings 
seem to substantiate Superintendent Stanley's contention that the depart- 


Ment assists more Negroes than aitacin ee She states: 


eersonat interview, March 1, 1950. 


13Information supplied by Worth Johnson, Office Clerk of Durham County 
Public Welfare Department. 


14 ; 
Gewis, J. €., op. cit. 


x 
"the active case load of July, 1948. 
16 


See above. 
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Considered in the light of the racial composition of the city, each of the 
problems necessitating regular financial assistance shows a greater prepon- 
derance among the Negro population with the exception of old age, which more 
closely parallels the racial composition of the city. While the Negro 
represents only 40.0 per cent of the population, he accounts for 60.0 per 
cent of the Aid to Dependent Children cases, 64.0 per cent of the Pyind As- 
sistance cases, and 66.0 per cent of the General Assistance cases.+! 


The Boy Scouts of Durham 


The Boy Scouts of Durham is one of the agencies in which segregation is 
maintained by having the Negro boys placed in a separate administrative unit. 
This unit is called a division and has representation on the district com- 
mittee where plans are made for the local scouts. Clarence Weldon, Boy 


Scout Director of Durham, explains the organization: 


In this region, we use the divisional set-up as they do in all of the South 
and other parts of the country, too. The district set-up is national; it's 
the same organization all over the United States. We have the Negro division 
functioning under the district committee. We're going to build a $30,000 
camp for the Negro boys; we're conducting that campaign right now and it 
seems to be very successful. There is no mixing (of the Negro and white 
boys}. We tried that a couple of weeks ago and it didn't work so well. 





Mr. Weldon hesitated to give the details of the incident to which he re- 
ferred. He finally indicated the occasion but declined to explain "reper- 
cussions," or in what way the event was not successful: 

We've had some repercussions from it. It was out at Fort Bragg and we 
took both Negro boys and white boys. They rode together on the bus and ate 
in the same mess halls, if at different tables, and were all together, but 
it didn't work very well. I don't think we'll try that again soon. 


The Negro boys get the same activities that the white boys do. A full 
Negro troop is going to the Scout Jamboree; they'll travel in a separate 





Lewis, J..€., op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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coach from the white boys, but it'll be the same train--a whole train from 
here.lO We have about thirteen troops in all, including about one thousand 
boys. Approximately three hundred or more of that number are colored boys. 
There are two or three cub packs, too. 

Community Chest Director Edward V. Graef, in whose office the interview 
with Mr. Weldon was held, interrupted him to ask a question, "Let me ask 
you a hard one--now your group is organized along military lines with uni- 


forms, etc. What effect will the Truman non-segregation policy of the Army 





have for you?" Boy Scout Director Weldon answered, “None at all, I don't 
think. Our answer is that their representation comes through this district 
committee. Our purpose is to get scouting to the boys, not to try to solve 
the colored problem. That's the policy of the Boy Scouts of America and 
that's what we're Sal lBemioie J<° 

Mr. Graef commented that he felt that was the best way to handle the 
situation and that community organization leaders should not attempt to get 


too far ahead of the community in which they work. 


The Durham Child Guidance Clinic 


The Durham Child Guidance Clinic is a young agency in the city. It was 
begun in response to recommendations of a 1945 survey of handicapped children 
by the Social Planning Council. The Junior League sponsored and supported 


the clinic as a demonstration project. It has had its own board beginning in 





18 ne Negro troop from Durham and three other southern Negro troops pre- 


sented a skit before the entire assembly that dramatized the life of nationally 
known Negro business man, C. C. Spaulding, Sr., president of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. Spaulding was a guest at the assembly and 
presented an address to the entire group on "The Ingredients of Success." 
Carolina Times, July 15, 1950, p. 2. 


1 personal interview, March 1, 1950. 
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1945; it began operation in April, 1947, and became a participating agency 
of the Community Chest in April, 194832° 

The agency serves only a small percentage of Negro children, has no Negro 
workers, and there is no Negro representative on the board. In connection 
with the clinic's service to Negro children, John Malloy, Executive Secre- 


tary of the Child Guidance Clinic, says: 


I'd say we have about ten per cent of our cases that are Negro children. 
There are several reasons why there is such a low percentage of Negroes. 
First, the clinic is relatively new; that is, in comparison with other 
agencies--it's only three years old, and the Negroes don't know about it 
yet. Two, our work is concerned with mental hygiene and psychiatric study 
and there is a stigma attached to it by many. I don't suppose that is any 
more true among the Negroes than it is with the whites, though. Many parents 
do feel that their child will be considered queer if they bring them to us 
for treatment. Another factor involved is that the Negroes have so many 
other pressing problems of economic and social nature that they don't feel 
the child's problem is very important in comparison. Their worry is where 
the next meal is coming from. We spend about ten per cent of our budget on 
Negro children--that's based on the case percentage. There's no difference 
per case, of course, they are treated according to need. 


Mr. Malloy indicates that he feels there is a need for a Negro case worker 


with the Clinic: 


We don't have any Negro workers. This does result in something of a problem 
when we are dealing with Negro cases. There is often that feeling on the part 
of the Negro that they are the minority race dealing with the majority and 
that doesn't lend itself very well to our treatment. It makes it difficult 
to gain their complete confidence and make them feel it's one person talking 
to another on an equal plane. No, we haven't considered adding another worker 
because our staff doesn't warrant it. Another reason is that one would be 
rather difficult to secure, since our work requires special training. 


The Executive Secretary comments on the possibility of adding a Negro to 


the Board of Directors: 





er chen Social Planning Council, op. cit., p. 80. 


2lbersonal interview, March 13, 1950. 


22 ibid. 
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I'd like to see a Negro representative on the Board for I don't feel that 
without one it is representative of the community we're serving. However, 
I've received very little encouragement along that line. The original Board 
of Directors is still in office, and soon the time comes for five to leave 
and be replaced. Actually, as executive secretary, I'm not supposed to have 
any voice at all in election of board members, but I do feel that our board 
isn't representative of the community without a Negro member, but the in- 
coming members may feel a little differently on the subject and perhaps in 
the future we can add Negro representatives .°3 


There is only one waiting room at the Clinic and there is no segregation 
there. The cases are interviewed individually and in the order of their ar- 
rival. There appears to be no difference based on color in the treatment 
accorded the children by the workers. Mr. Malloy foresees what may consti- 
tute a problem when his organization is moved according to present plans to 
a dwelling located in the residential area: 

If we move as we expect to do, to a house in the residential area, which 
will give us more room that we need and also be less expensive, we may have 
the problem there of our Negro clients coming to the residential area and 
there being no segregation. I have no idea how we'll deal with that prob- 


lem; we'll cross that bridge when we get to it. There may be no problem at 
all, but it is a possibility.@ 





The Family Service 


The Family Service agency of Durham also has a policy of non-segregation. 
There is one Negro social worker on the staff, and two Negroes on the sixteen- 
Member board. There is no segregation in the waiting room, and the white 
clerical workers serve the Negro social workers just as they do the white 


workers. Nathan Cooper, the Director of Family Service, says: 





espersonal interview, March 13, 1950. 
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We don't break our statistics down into white and colored. It's the policy 
and the tradition of the board of directors not to. We serve people, people 
with problems. It doesn't make any difference to us whether they're white, 
or colored or Baptist or Catholic or blonde or brunette. We have one waiting 
room, one rest room in the building for the girls--there is no segregation-- 
. . Af I had to give a rough estimate, I'd say the ratio of our cases is 
35 per cent, colored; 65 per cent, white. I've never actually compiled it 
though .29 





The individuals with whom the Negro social worker, Miss Rose Mary Fitts, 
deals are usually Negroes. The Director explains that this was because the 
Negro social worker was most often best prepared to cope with the Negro 
cases, since she was familiar with their culture and could understand their 


problems. He points out, however, that Miss Fitts often refers a case to 





another worker. One of the most frequent situations that prompt her action 
of transferring the client to another worker is a problem of over-identifi- 
: cation. The Negro feels that since the case worker is a member of her race, 
she can get more for the client than the structure of the agency would permit. 
In such instances, Miss Fitts deems it necessary to transfer the case. 

Director Cooper indicates that his organization is attempting to instigate 

: gradually mixed loads, that is, the Negro worker dealing with both white and 
| Negro clients on the telephone and, at times, for reception. He states, 
| however, "We have to consider the mileau and culture of the community and the 


Board of Directors. There are other factors, too, one being that the impact 





of a mixed load would be great on the worker and on the case and would in- 
crease the difficulty of the jov."2° 
Mr. Cooper told of an emergency situation that existed during a wartime 


perioa@! when Miss Butts, a Negro case worker, had to carry all the cases. 


25 
26 


Personal interview, March 8, 1950. 


Ibid. 
“Teceuber 24, 1947 to February 15, 1948. 
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He stated that she did an excellent job and there were no repercussions. 
The circumstancesof war made it an exception, however. 


The two Negro board members of the Family Service appear to be well inte- 





grated in the organization. Miss Rose Mary Fitts, the Negro social worker, 


says: 


The Family Service agency is ‘way ahead of agencies that I am familiar with. 
This is the only one that I know of that has Negroes actually integrated on 
the board. I mean they have them in other agencies that work on a special 
system that has special reference to the Negro people. They might be just 
representatives from the Negroes' councils, but in our agency they actually 
work on the board in terms of meeting the needs of the whole people, not 
just the needs of the Negroes.@ 


Director Cooper says: 


Board meetings are very congenial. The two Negroes on the board are very 
brilliant. They get along well. Of course, there are the usual rivalries, 
but not because of race, I don't think. It takes a new board member a while 
to get used to the fact that he's sitting at the table with brilliant Negroes. 
Our board is the only one in the South, I think, that has Negroes on it. We | 
even have cokes together sometimes.29 


It appears that the one-waiting room situation has presented no parti- 
cular problems. Miss Fitts comments on the way in which people respond to 


the non-segregation policy and also on the manner in which she is treated by 


the white clerical workers: 





My experience has been that the people just come in and sit down. Some 
clients seem to prefer to sit in the hall. I don't know whether this is 
because they are used to the segregated pattern and think it is expected of 
them, or whether they're just reluctant to come in. Our stenographers 
usually receive them and take their applications and then refer them to one 
of us, or make an appointment. 


The girls don't seem to be conscious of differences of race at all. Some- 
times when we get a new one, she seems just a bit uneasy, but it doesn't 
take her long to absorb the philosophy of the agency and realize we are deal- 
ing with individuals, not Negro or white. The turnover in clerical help is 





28 personal interview, March 10, 1950. 29personal interview, March 8,1950 
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a bit higher than the regular workers, but since I've been here I haven't 


seen any variation or any objections. I expect and receive the clerical 
services of the girls just as the other workers do. 30 


The Girl Scouts of Durham 


The structure of the Girl Scouts of Durham is another example of complete © 
segregation within the administrative unit. There are no occasions on which 
Negro and white Girl Scouts meet together. The board has one Negro repre- 
sentative, however, and most of the committees have a Negro as a member. 
There are no Negro professional Girl Scout workers, but the Executive Di- 
rector has recommended that one be added to the staff. Had the 1950 Com- 
munity Chest Drive goal been reached, it is believed that the addition of 
a Negro staff member would have been achieved. 

There are 825 Girl Scouts in Durham; 275 of that number being Negro and 
550 white. Miss Mary Jane Zollicoffer, Executive Director of the Durham 
County Girl Scout Council says: 

We don't divide our budget by colored and white, only by items. The same 
scouting that goes to the white girls go to the Negro girls. The facilities 
are the same; they meet in schools and churches just as the white children 
do. They have twenty-three Negro leaders. We're hoping to have a day camp 
for the Negroes this summer. We tried to have one last summer, but couldn't 


work it out. We don't have an established camp, but we use Crabtree camp 
site for two weeks for the white scouts and two weeks for the Negro scouts. 





Miss Zollicoffer comments on the way in which Negroes are represented on 
the board and committees of their organization: 
We have a Negro representative on our board. Our meetings are very con- 


genial; she is a very brilliant woman. . . She says she doesn't believe in 
going beyond the cultural pattern of the community. She doesn't push her- 
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self like some do. We have had some difficulty with the Negroes. When I 

_ came here, there were several Negro women who assumed that they were the 

_ leaders of the Negro Girl Scouts in Durham. . . They were always agitating 

to have mixed Girl Scout meetings, and, of course, we can't do that in this 
community. Things seem to be working out better now though. We have several 
_ very good leaders and with the Negro Board member working with us, I think 
things are going to be much better. 

Just about every committee has a Negro on it--the planning committee, train- 
ing committee, camp committee, and finance committee. We do have camp money 
divided, because it comes from the cookie sales of the children and we give 
the Negroes the amount that they sell.32 


The Girl Scout Director tells of a recent incident which is an example of 














some of the problems that arise as a manifestation of the community's pattern 





of segregation: | 


Last year, they called and asked for the Girl Scouts to march in the Red 
Cross parade. Well, I asked if they would be segregated or would they be 
together, for I knew we couldn't march unless they were together. They said 
they'd see and call me back. So when they called back they said they would 
march together. Well, when I got down there that morning, they'd lined up 
the little colored children on one side and the white children on the other 
side and I couldn't do anything about it. The Negro leaders--the ones I told 
you about--thought I'd had some part in it and, of course, it made them mad. 
So, this year they refused to march in the parade and in fact, refuse to 
march in any parade. 





Nursery Schools 


There are three public nursery schools in Durham, the Durham Nursery 
School, the Southside Child Care Center and the Scarborough Nursery School. 
The Durham Nursery School and the Southside Child Care Center serve only 
White children. The former is a member of the Community Chest; the latter 
is not and is supported by fees and contributions. Both white nursery schools 


are supervised by Mrs. Mary 0. Cowper, who contributes her services without 
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pay, and the programs of the two schools are very similar. 34 

The Scarborough Nursery School, a participating Community Chest agency 
since 1946, is the only public nursery school for Negro children in the city. 
It has no administrative connection with the white nursery schools. It was 
first established in 1925 as a day nursery by a Negro funeral director, 
J. C. Scarborough. For many years, Mr. Scarborough alone supported the 
institution and later gifts from the Negro community helped to maintain it 
until May 15, 1944, when the school qualified to become a recipient of funds 
from the Lanham Act, under the supervision of the Durham Emergency Child 
Care Association. The Community Chest is now only part of the present source 
of income for the nursery school. The use of the building, which is the old 
Lincoln Hospital building, is free, for it is owned by the Daisey E. Scar- 
borough Home Foundation. The Home Foundation contributes about $2500 an- 
nually to the upkeep and maintenance of the organization. Other sources 
of income are fees, fixed at a sliding scale based on income of the parents, 


5 
and contributions from clubs and an, 





The survey made by the Social Planning Council reported that the build- 
ing used by the Scarborough Nursery School was not convenient or well suited 
to a nursery school operation. The building, reported the survey, needs 
painting both inside and out. The survey recommended that its enrollment 
be limited to forty children a day because of the lack of play-yard space. 3° 


Mrs. Scarborough says: "We're licensed to take care of sixty children. Our 





mn 
3 Durham Social Planning Council, op. cit., pp. 102-111. 


3>Information supplied by Mrs. J. C. Scarborough, Executive Director 
and wife of the founder of the school. 


36purham Social Planning Council, op. cit., p. 112. 
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present enrollment is sixty-nine and we have a waiting list of forty-two. 
Practically all the mothers are working and about fifty per cent of these 
mothers are the sole support of the children.">! 
In comparison, the Durham Nursery School for white children had an en- 
rollment of fifty-three when the Social Planning Council Survey was conducted 
in 1948 and thirty-six of these children, seventy-two per cent, lived in | 


homes where the parents were living together and both working .2° 


Wright Refuge ~ 


The Wright Refuge is a private agency originally endowed by a white 
citizen of Durham. In 1922, Mr. R. H. Wright offered to give $10,000 for 
an institution where children might be cared for from the time they came 
under the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court until homes could be found for 
them, provided that the people of Durham would raise a similar amount. This 
provision was met by a drive of the Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Wright not 


only exceeded his original offer but also gave an endowment of $54,000, to 





which he added in 1924 city property valued at $50,000.27 The Wright Endow- 
ment is still a principal source of income for the home today. 

The Wright Refuge is also now a participating member of the Durham Com- 
munity Chest, and is at present planning to move into a new and improved 
Plant which is in the process of being completed. The agency has as its 


object: 





D eeeconal interview, April 25, 1950. 
Soarhem Social Planning Council, op. cit., p. 113. 


nova, W. K., op. cit., pp. 229-230. 
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To provide for the temporary care, custody, and study of neglected and de- 
pendent children of the city of Durham and of the county of Durham, State of 
North Carolina, with the view to their intelligent placement and to do any 
and all charitable work and to extend such aid and comfort to sick, needy 
dependent. neglected and delinquent aaah as its governing authorities may 
deem right and proper and think advisable. 

The Wright Refuge provides temporary care for white children only. As 
nearly as could be determined, there is no equivalent temporary home for Negro 
children in the city or county. Mrs. J. C. Scarborough, Executive Director of 
the Negro Nursery School says: 

- The Negro people don't have a temporary home like Wright's Refuge. I sup- 
pose they use foster homes for the Negro children. When Mr. Scarborough 


first opened this, it was used as a temporary home for some children, but 
the State Welfare Department doesn't want you to use an institution for but 


one purpose. 


John Avery Boys Club 


The John Avery Boys Club serves only Negro boys and there is not an equi- 
valent organization provided for white boys. It was originally founded by 
the Negro Citizens Committee in 1939 as a result of a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Juvenile Court and Hillside Recreational Center on the 
problems of juvenile delinquency and petty crimes in certain sections of the 
city largely populated by Negroes. It was incorporated in 1940 and shortly 
thereafter became affiliated with the Boys Club of America. Now supported 
by the Community Chest, the John Avery Boys Club is one of the few Negro clubs 
in the South that is affiliated with Boys Club of America. It is housed in a 
frame house on Fayetteville Street and is now engaged in an extensive Building 


Fund campaign. 





iT@) 
Durham Social Planning Council, op. cit., p. 86. 
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During the year 1949 a total of 168 individual boys participated in the 





John Avery Boys Club handicraft and vocational activities. Jobs were secured 
for fifteen boys and the total attendance for the year was 19,160. 
Salvation Army 
The Salvation Army has been in continuous operation in Durham since 1911, | 
as nearly as can be determined. The two aspects of this organization which | 
come Within the scope of relief and welfare are temporary emergency assistance 
and care of transients. *3 The commanding officer of the Durham Citadel is 
Captain George H. Marshall, Jr., and he reports that in 1949 the agency had 
about fifteen thousand transient cases, 176 families were aided temporarily 


and at Christmas and Thanksgiving 673 baskets were given to local families, 


recommended by the various welfare agencies of the city. Captain Marshall 





says, "I'd say about fifty per cent of those cases are Negro. In fact, I'd 
say that it runs about fifty-fifty Negro-white throughout all of our welfare 


activities." 





There is no segregation in the waiting room of the Durham Citadel. 


Captain Marshall says: 


You see, the Salvation Army has a military government, so nobody says any- . 
thing about it. Once in a while a person who wants to give some old clothes 
will call and say they don't want them all to be given to just any Negro who 
asks for them. But when we explain that we don't just give them out to any- 
one “ee calls for them, but give according to need, then that seems to satisfy 
then. 





There are no Negro workers on the staff and the religious services held 


in the chapel at the Citadel are not open to Negroes. The Salvation Army 





42ohe Caxiina Times, July 8, 1950, p. 4. 


43purham Social Planning Council, op. cit., p. 91. 
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sponsors a boys club in East Durham for white boys only. The organization 
also has a Home and Hospital in Durham for white unmarried mothers. 


Captain Marshall says: 


There isn't a great problem here in connection with segregation. We don't 
have any services here for Negroes. The Salvation Army is trying to reach 
the colored population in the South more than we have in the past. We have 
a new colored Home and Hospital in Tulsa, Oklahoma; the staff is all colored. 
One of our largest centers of the Salvation Army is for colored--in Africa. 

I hadn't realized it, but I guess our program is segregated. Our program 
is segregated around the world. We have Negro centers staffed mostly by 
Negroes in Negro districts, but we don't have a Negro center in Durhan. y) 


Young Men's Christian Association 





The Young Men's Christian Association of Durham is another Community Chest 
Organization which serves only the white citizens of the city. A feature in 
the Durham Morning Herald contained the following excerpt from a message of 


the Y.M.C.A.'s Executive Director Merril P. Knight: 


Our Y.M.C.A. belongs to Durham, and though it is a part of the word-wide 
fellowship of the Young Men's Christian Associations, it is not a controlled 
nor is it responsible in any sense to its national office. It has strictly 
local autonomy, and its policies and program are formulated by the board of 
directors, regularly appointed committees and the professional st - Last 
year 3,497 boys and men used the privileges of the Durham Y.M.C.A. 


' Mr. Knight, in commenting on the factors preventing the extension of 


Y.M.C.A. services to the Negro citizens of Durham, says: 


The answer to why we don't have a Negro branch of the Y.M.C.A. in Durham is 
easy. It's because of the lack of money--we just don't have it. Several 
times a move has been instituted--we had some Negroes come down from the 
National Y.M.C.A. office and they surveyed the Negro communities and found 
that there is a need for a branch, but we just lack the funds, that's all. 








1 SPersonal interview, March 10, 1950. 


oe Morning Herald, April 16, 1950, Section IV, p. 1. 
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‘Course, there is a Negro recreation center down on Fayetteville Street that's 
been developed since the war. It was the Negro U.S.0O. and it's a good plant 
and they have a good program and I expect they might not like it if we came 

in there--I mean there'd be a duplication of program. But there are other 
communities than the one around Fayetteville Street that do need a ‘Y' branch 
very much and we'd like to do something about it, but what can you do without 
funds? : 

_ They have one over at Raleigh--a wealthy family contributed a large sum of 
money and they have one in Greensboro and in Charlotte but we just don't have 
that kind of money here. We don't even have enough to carry on the program 


here as we'd like, much less start another branch--that takes an awful lot of 
money . 


Young Women's Christian Association 


Theoretically the Young Women's Christian Association in Durham is one 
agency, having its headquarters at the Central Branch on Chapel Hill Street. 
However, with the exception of some committee and board meetings, the Negro 
Harriet Tubman Branch and the white Central Branch operate as two distinct 


units. 
The Harriet Tubman Branch of the Y.W.C.A. 


The Harriet Tubman Branch is located on Umstead Street in the Negro com- 





munity called Hayti. It is located in a large frame house which was originally 
a residence of one of the — of the North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. The Negro Branch was established in 1922 and was set up 

under the direction of a national staff member and with the consultation of 

the local white Y.W.C.A. There are twelve permanent residents and an ex- 
tensive community program at the Negro Branch. In addition to the program 

at the Harriet Tubman Branch, they also have a de-centralized program, that 

is, many of the — are given in schools, recreation centers and in pri- 


vate homes in other Negro communities throughout the city. The Harriet Tubman 





Pi Personal interview, July 21, 1950. 
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bership with voting privileges. The Board has always met at Central but they 


_ group, an industrial group, that was in existence for six weeks last summer. 


thing on it, so we [white and Negro] had to work together to prepare it. 
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Branch submits its own budget to the Community Chest and makes an individual 
report to the national Y.W.C.A. office. 

Miss Rupert Blanchard, Director of the Harriet Tubman Branch of the 
Y.W.C.A. tells of some of the inter-racial aspects of the local Y.W.C.A. pro- 


gram: 


‘We have representation on the Executive Board and on that we have full men- 


do plan to have one spring meeting here, I understand. We've recently deco- 
rated this building and some of the board members haven't seen it and they 
thought a board meeting here would accomplish that. 


Then, there is a total staff meeting. We have separate functioning branches, ° 
but we do have a total staff meeting. There was a part-time inter-racial 


They were preparing for the State Y.W.C.A. Conference on Industry. Our'Y' 
{the Durham Y.W.C.A.] was to have an hour and forty minutes to present some- 


These people were from both branches; they were persons employed where there 
is any skill of the hands. .. .Three Negroes and two whites went from Durham 
and had charge of the various discussions on 'Job Security for Women in In- 
dustry' [at the State Conference ] at High Point, N. C. These five girls met 
here at the Harriet Tubman Branch and went in the 'Y' station wagon together 
to High Point. 


There aren't any inter-racial groups set up as on-going { permanent ] » but 
we have meetings together on occasion. The personnel committee meets on oc- 
casion; it's inter-racial. 


Now at Easter, we had a joint worship service by the Business Girls' Group. 
This isn't the first time this has been done. The Business Girls [from both 
Negro and white branches] have one or two projects a year together. We had a 
dance group, a small choral group and several girls gave readings [at the 
worship service]. All these things had to be worked out together before hand, 
of course. It was a different sort of situation as when one group has the 
other as a guest. The girl that had the leading part was a white girl; the 
girl that accompanied was a Negro girl. We just used whatever talent we had 
where it fit best. They had to all work together. Following the worship ser- 
vice, we had a tea, but that was not as important as that the girls got to 
know each other as persons. 





In answer to the question of what the attitude of the white business girls 


seemed to be, Miss Blanchard says: 





eka! interview, May 1, 1950. 
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We have the feeling that they are most cooperative, and, of course, they 
have different degrees of experience in inter-racial groups. It's the same 
way with ours {the Negro girls]. Some of them are not used to it and are 
shy about it. The white girls--some of them--are the same way. 


Miss Blanchard comments on the attitude of the Durham community toward 


inter-racial activities: 


i I don't know of any incidents that have arisen regarding inter-racial groups. 
I don't think there is a great deal of hostility. We're all conscious of the 
_ mores in the community, but we don't feel there's a great amount of hostility. 
We're arriving in the area of inter-racial groups, but we haven't arrived. 

If there weren't so much pressure to get the job done in our own branch, we'd 
| poth {white and Negro branch] have more time to get something done along this 
_ line [inter-racial groups]. . .In a segregated pattern, the 'Y' is supposed 
| to be one integrated whole but have separate branches. For the sake of the 
| Community Chest--it makes it easier to explain to the community--we, in Dur- 
| ham,have entirely separate budgets and operate almost as two separate units. 
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| The Central Branch of the Y.W.C.A. 


| The Central Branch is a large three-story brick building on Chapel Hill 
| Street. It was organized in 1920 as a result of a campaign led by the 
National Business and Professional Women's League and the Women's Division 
of the Chamber of Commerce .?+ The Central Branch has forty-two permanent 
residents and four transient beds. In the year of 1949, 1,947 white women 


| and girls of Durham participated in the various activities of the organiza- 
: 























tion. 


Miss Lillian Hunt, Executive Secretary explains the relationship of the 


| Negro and white branches of the Y.W.C.A. in Durham: 





hg 


0 
‘ Ibid. 
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Personal interview, May 1, 1950. 


Zoya, VW. K., op. cit., p. 273. 
7=pergonal interview, March 15, 1950. 
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The Y.W.C.A. in Durham is one agency. The Harriet Tubman branch is a branch 
of this agency. We have one board and the chairman of their [ Harriet Tubman 
Branch's] Committee of Management sits on our board. We have standing com- 


| mittees in the association, such as, Finance, Personnel, Membership, Resi- 


dence Committees, etc. The Harriet Tubman Branch Committee of Management is 


| one of these committees of the Association. Right now, it is the custom that 


each branch attend to its own finances. We tried having it done all over here, 


| but so much time was lost by their coming back and forth that we divided it 


| they [Harriet Tubman Branch] submit, just as we submit. 


| Management Chairman] sits. The Branch Executive Director is always at the 


_ instance, recently we had an all-association, inter-racial meeting to amend 








| church. So, we went ahead planning. Two days before the meeting, I was 
_of Deacons had met the night before to vote on whether or not the dinner could 


he was just bringing it before the Board of Deacons, and they voted exactly 
fifty-fifty and apparently could not break the locked vote. The president 


up. Both branches have three sources of income: (1) money received for food 
and residence; (2) the membership fees; (3) the Community Chest. The amount 
received from the Community Chest is arrived at on the basis of the budget ~ 


We have an inter-racial board, on which their Branch chairman [Committee of 
Board Meetings, too. We often have inter-racial meetings in our groups. For 
our constitution (of Durham Y.W.C.A.]. There are many inter-racial committees. 


Right now, we are having a program study committee, which is inter-racial. All 
our staff meetings are inter-racial and often our club groups are. 





that everything we do has a reason for being done. Sometimes--in fact, 


Most of our meetings are not what you'd call social. We are all so busy ) 
often--we have refreshments at staff and board meetings.23 
) 
) 


Miss Hunt recalls two incidents that have occurred which could be signi- 


ficant in appraising the attitude of certain elements of the Durham Community 


toward the inter-racial activities of the Y.W.C.A.: 


In October 1946, we were to have the Y.W.C.A. North Carolina Leadership 
Conference here and we were expecting a hundred and twenty-five people from 
all over the state. Since we have such limited space here, we want to the 
minister of the Duke Memorial Methodist Church six weeks in advance, and asked 
if we could have the supper in their building since we didn't have room in 
ours. He said surely, that they often had inter-racial meetings at the 


awakened from sleep that morning by our president, who told me that the Board 





be given--even though we'd gotten permission from the pastor six weeks before, 





didn't think it was wise to go ahead and have it there if there were so many 


| people in the community who felt strongly against it. So, we went ahead as 


| quietly as we could to serve them in our own building. We had an inter-racial 


committee plan who was to cook what, etc., and we served a buffet supper for 





93 personal interview, March 15, 1950. 
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110 people that night. We had both Negroes and whites serving and eating, 
and it all came off quite well. I understand that several staff members 
at Duke said we were on the wrong track and we'd cea: 4 because of it, but 
we didn't hear any more about it. We had Dr. Shepard? and Dr. Cleland? 
as speakers and everything was very successful, we thought .? 


Miss Hunt recalls another incident: 


The Durham County Nurses Association has met here [Central Branch Building | 
for years. They had always had a supper meeting every now and then. Re- 
cently they opened the Association to Negroes, and they wanted to go ahead 
with their usual supper meetings. There weren't but two or three Negroes 
in the group, so we went on as always. Well, several people called up about 
it and said some very nasty things like, 'Do you have "niggers" eating at the 
Y.W.C.A. tonight?’ and several called and said, ‘You're doing a very dangerous 
thing.’ But no more came from that. However, we decided with the Durham 
County Nurses Association that it would be best not to do it (have supper meet- 
ings] right now. We don't want to fan the flame of a thing like that right 
now. 


Miss Hunt indicates the plans the Durham Young Women's Christian Association 


has along inter-racial lines: 





The Y.W.C.A. is an inter-racial organization. In many places there is only 
one association; there is only one residence. Of course, in the South we 
have to set up according to the pattern of the community as far as racial 
characteristics go. We will do everything we can in the future to get better 
racial understanding between the racial groups. We feel that to know educated, 
cultural people of the Negro race is the way to understand them [the Negro 
people). This is the way, we feel, to break down prejudices--by knowing fine 
people of the Negro ee 


It would appear that conditions existing in most of the relief and welfare 


agencies in Durham are somewhat different from those reported in most 





Dr. James Shepard, late Negro president and founder of North Carolina 


College. 





pr, James Cleland, Preacher to the University and Professor of Religion 
at Duke University. 


 eersensl interview, March 15, 1950. 
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southern cities by Johnson. He states, "In the large southern cities many 
complaints regarding discriminatory practices are heard. At the various 
relief agencies there are usually separate waiting rooms for white and Negro 
clients; and the relief allocations are, as a rule, different in amount .29 
In contrast, there is no evidence to support the contention that the 
amount of relief extended to individuals by the social agencies of the city 
is affected by their being Negro or white. Of the five agencies studied 
which require waiting rooms for the type of service rendered, none of the 
agencies have separate waiting room facilities. Of the twelve agencies 
studied four are organized in such a way as to provide completely separate 
functioning units. In three of these agencies, however, the top-ranking 
local official is a white person who is theoretically and actually executive 
director of the organization. The exception in the four agencies in which 
there are completely separate Negro units is the Scarborough Nursery School, 
the director of which is administratively responsible to no other nursery 
school executive. Two of the organizations studied serve whites only, the 
Young Men's Christian Association and the Wright Refuge, while the John 
Avery Boys Club is exclusively for Negro boys. Only four of the agencies 
serving white and Negro have Negro professional staff members while four 


have Negro representation on the board of directors. 





29 Johnson, @.'G., op. cit., p. 36. 
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Chapter VI 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND BUILDINGS 


Government Agencies: Federal Housing Administration and Employment Security 
- Commission Te che “if eee 


There is no evidence that the Federal Housing Administration in Durham 


makes any distinction based on color alone between citizens of the city. The 
restrictions on the Negroes' ability to receive aid from the F.H.A. are those 
that result from the qualifications to be met before a loan is granted. This | 


basic limitation is discussed by Negro Attorney J. H. Wheeler: 


The discrimination in this area lies insofar as there are general limitations 
in employment opportunities for Negroes. This restricts their earning power 
and therefore if it is known that an applicant for a loan is a Negro, he is 
subject to closer scrutiny than whites. We have done rather well in this 
area here, however, because of this bank.+ F.H.A. has been pretty good about 
loans. But, you see, the discrimination is a by-product of employment dis- 
crimination. 








1 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, owned and operated by Negroes. 


“Personal interview, May 5, 1950. 
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The effect of the Negro bank on loans to Negro citizens is emphasized by 
Negro Attorney M. Hugh Thompson: 

Durham is a peculiar place in this respect. We have here so many lending 
agencies. The Negroes don't have too much trouble here because of the North 
Carolina Mutual [Life Insurance Company] and the bank [Mechanics and Farmers}, 
These white banks know that if they don't lend to the Negroes, the Negro bank 
will. As for F.H.A. loans, if he can qualify, he can go to the Negro bank 
and get the loan. Here, it's that the Negroes just don't have the ability 
to pay. 

Negro Attorney C. 0. Pearson comments on the qualifications that dis- 
qualify many Negroes: 

The F.H.A. is geared for the middle-class whites. There are certain quali- 
fications--must have certain kind of streets, a credit rating, must have 
earning capacity a certain number of times the monthly payment, etc. Negroes 
live in the mud! The same applies to the low-income whites. Sometimes, the 
contractor will go in and fix up the streets, but if it's left up to the 
Negro, it's almost impossible. 

The Employment Security Commission in Durham is located in a building on 
the corner of Parrish and Church Streets. The agency is arranged so that the 
Negro unemployed are dealt with on the second floor and the white unemployed 
are received on the first floor. The Negro entrance is on Parrish Street 
and the white entrance is on Church Street. The upstairs area is designated 
as the Negro divisional office and is staffed by Negro personnel; the down- 
stairs is called the Durham local office and is staffed by and serves only 
whites. 

Mr. M. H. Thompson, Negro lawyer, says in regard to the segregated 
structure of the Employment Agency, “At the Employment agency, we do have 


Negro employees in the Negro division. It's entirely separate, you know. 





oT interview, March 22, 1950. 
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I can imagine that the separate unit and the people in the office there are 


not as likely to discriminate as in other places where there is no Negro 
personnel."? 
Mrs. M. C. Dawson, Negro seasonal worker at the Liggett and Myers tobacco 


factory, points out differences which she has observed at the agency: 


I was chairman of the employment committee. I know the Negroes aren't 
treated as well as the whites are up there. The Negro part of it doesn't 
have as much help as the white. We have to stand in line as much as an hour 
at a time. The whites don't have as much unemployment as we do, but they 
have more help. The whites have tables, chairs, and magazines where they 
can sit and read. We have to get in line and stand. Last year a group of 
us went up there and complained about the conditions. We didn't even have a 
Place to get a drink of water. They still don't have rest rooms for us, 
while the whites do have rest room facilities. One woman who works up there 
is a friend of ours and she said it helped a grent deal when we went up, but 
now they're getting back in the same old rut. 


Federal Post Office 


Negroes are apparently served at the Post Office in the same manner as 


the whites. Negro citizens stand in a line at the windows with white citizens 


and are served in turn. Negroes have post office boxes and use freely all 
the conveniences provided in thelobby. L. E. Austin, editor of the Negro 


weekly, The Carolina Times, says: 


There's no discrimination in the post office at all. That's federal govern- 


ment and white folks don't complain about it. You know, a white woman in the 
post office will stand there and write a letter standing by a Negro woman I 
wouldn't want to stand by and then the white woman will go across the street 
to get a Coca-cola and she won't have any Negro stand by her. I can't figure 
out what happens when she crosses that street. But I guess I do know what 

it a the federal government; she knows there's power behind the post 
office. 





?Personal interview, May 5, 1950. 
personal interview, April 18, 1950. 


‘personal interview, March 17, 1950. 
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There are no public rest rooms at the post office. There are rest room 
facilities on the second floor, but these two rooms, marked simply "men" 
and "women" are kept locked so that only employees who have access to the 
keys may use them. Rieoettonai rooms are primarily used by the government 
workers in the offices on the second floor. There are rest room facilities 
on the first floor for mail clerks, postmen and other workers. Separate 
ieiiities are provided for Negroes and whites. 

There is one Negro mail carrier and fifty-seven white mail carriers. 
There are also eight mail truck drivers employed by the local post office, 
all of whom: are white. However, the truck which carries the mail from the 
railroad station to the post office is driven by a Negro. This job is a 


contract arrangement, however, and is not included under the civil service. 





It is reported that the Negro who drives the truck that carries the mail to 
the post office from the railroad station has taken the civil service exam, 
passed, and it is expected that he will become a mail clerk in the near future. 
During the rush season of Christmas when a large force of extra employees 
are added, two or three Negroes serve as mail clerks in the post office. 
There are also four Negro custodians who do the janitorial work of the post 


office. 





Postmaster J. C. Allen says that the Negro postman carries mail in any 
area in which he is needed. When asked if there had ever been any appli- 
cations by Negroes for positions other than those usually held = then, 
Mr. Allen replied, “All applications are made through the civil service 


commission. I have nothing to do with them." 








Sieverantien supplied by white post office worker, July 25, 1950. 


9Personal interview, February 23, 1950. 
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A local Negro lawyer comments on the situation of having Negro mail car- 


riers in Durham: 


We fought a long time to get the one postal worker we have there [at the 

| post office]. He's been there only a year. You see, people who want to be 
mail carriers take the civil service examination and for carriers they take 
the first number of men who made highest--depending on their need of carriers. 
This boy [Negro mail carrier] was number two on the list [second highest) and 
they had no choice [other than to accept him]. Recently about twenty Negroes 
took it, but we can'ttell what happened. You know, the postmaster has certain 
| recommendations he can make and perhaps he didn't make any recommendations in 
those cases. . . .The local postmaster has much to do with who is appointed as 
_earriers, because his wishes are adhered to when the civil service commission 
appoints. The postmaster here is hard to approach. 10 





-. On one occasion, a member of a Negro labor union asked an official of the 
| Durham Committee on Negro Affairs what had happened about the men who took 


| the exams to become mail carriers. The Negro business man's answer was: 














Well, we've tried to find out. They [post office officials] contended at 
first that not any of them could qualify. We've followed that up though 
and now they say some of our men made an acceptable grade and were pleged 
on the list. We've had conferences with Allen, Durham ,12 and Scott+ 
| about it, and Scott told us, ‘You'll have mee mail carriers in Durhan,' 
but Allen's a hard man for us to deal with.+ 


| Office Buildings 











The present investigation has found that with the exception of the welfare 


"agencies, the only office buildings in Durham where Negroes are employed in 





10 
| Personal interview, May 5, 1950. 








5. ¢. Allen, Postmaster, Durham Post Office. 
12carl Durham, Representative to Congress. 


likerr Scott, Governor of North Carolina. 


UW personal interview, February 17, 1950. 
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any capacity other than janitorial are those buildings owned and inhabited by 


Negro businesses .+° J. H. Wheeler, Negro Attorney, says, "There are a couple 


| of Negro secretaries in the Health Department, I think, but there are no 





clerks, tax supervisors, or anything like that employed at the court house. 
They employ Negroes only as janitors and maintenance men "26 
Several Negro leaders report that no Negroes are employed at the City Hall, 
even in the capacity of janitor .1? As far as could be determined, Negroes are 
permitted to use all elevators and stairs in public buildings in Durham. The 
Negro leaders also report that there are separate rest room facilities for 
white and Negroes in both the City Hall and the Court House. They further 
reported that water fountains in the City Hall are marked "white” and "colored." 
Neither rest rooms nor water fountains so marked were discovered. No water 
fountains for white or Negro could be found in the Court House. There is a 


fountain on the lawn, a part of a World War I monument, but there is no sign 


designating use by either Negro or white. 


Public Auditoriums 


The Durham City Armory and the Public Auditorium, owned by the city, may 


_ be used by Negroes, but only on separate occasions when whites are not using 


| them. Negro Lawyer M. Hugh Thompson says: 


We could use the courtroom, I expect, if we had the occasion to. We can 
use the Carolina Theater as an auditorium. You know the city owns that and 
in their contract with the theater management they have a clause saying they 


losee pages 154-158. 


16personal interview, February 10, 1950. 


lTpersonal interview, May 5, 1950. There are two Negroes employed at the 
City Hall in the capacity of janitor. 
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95 
must have a certain amount of days free that the city can use it. If we 
give them [city officials] enough notice, we can get that. We can use the 
Durham Armory, of course.18 

When a Negro band is to play in the city and Negroes have reserved the 
City Armory for their use, the white newspaper often carries advertisements 
of the event in which is inserted the phrase, "Seats reserved for white 
spectators." L. E. Austin, Negro editor of The Carolina Times, tells of this 
arrangement: 

We have access to the public auditorium. We adhere to the Jim Crow law 
when we use it, of course. You know, when we have dances at the City Armory 
we set aside a place for the white folks to sit, too. Sometimes when those 
bands get to playing, these young white folks just start dancing up in the 
gallaries, and that bothers the older white folks and they go around telling 
them to stop, but by the time they get over to one side and stop one couple, 
another one's started down at the other end. One time a couple of young 
white folks got down on the main floor but they got them off quick.19 

For concerts and other special occasions Negroes are permitted to sit in 
a section of the highest balcony in the Page Auditorium on West Campus of 
Duke University. Whites attend concerts and lectures in the B. N. Duke 
Auditorium on the campus of the Negro North Caxlina College, and sit through- 
out the auditorium. Usually, there are a few seats left empty between the 
whites and Negroes, but if the auditorium is crowded there is no discernable 
separation, voluntary or imposed, of the whites and Negroes. 

Johnson found that Negroes in the southern cities which he studied had 


some difficulties obtaining loans from the Federal Housing Administration. 


| The present study found that Negroes in Durham also had some difficulties, 


: but the difficulties in Durham stem from the basic limitations of lack of 





18 ersonal interview, May 5, 1950. 


19personal interview, February 26, 1950. 
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employment opportunities for Negroes, whereas Johnson cited, in addition to 
this factor, discrimination based on such claims as, "They [ Negroes} are 
responsible for depreciation of property in adjoining neighborhoods ."=° 
Johnson's study revealed that no Negroes were in the administrative per- 
sonnel of federal agencies in the southern cities which he investigated. 


The Employment Service Commission in Durham has separate Negro personnel to 


deal with the unemployed Negroes, so that the structure is equivalent to 
complete separate units, but the top-ranking officials to whom the Negro per- 
sonnel are responsible and from whom they receive their instructions are 
white in Durham, also. It is possible that other factors of differentiation 
between the Negroes and whites exist in the Employment Service Commission, 
insofar as there are fewer Negro personnel to deal with the larger number of 
Negro unemployed, and the facilities for the Negroes are not equal to those 
-gupplied for the whites. 
| It would seem that the pattern of segregation in the Post Office of Durham 
is quite similar to the pattern found by Johnson in the larger southern cities 
which he studied. He reports little constraint on Negroes’ behavior in the 
post office but that the majority of the complaints are in regard to the em- 
ployment of Negroes in the postal service.°- In this area of employment of 
: Negroes in the post office, Durham, with only one mail carrier, would rank 


even lower perhaps than the southern cities Johnson studied. He found that 


in Richmond, Virginia, there were one hundred and thirty Negro carriers and 





thirty white carriers. In Nashville, Tennessee, there are two Negro carriers 


in the Local Division and four Negro clerks in the Railway Division of the | 





Post office .&3 





20 johnson, €. B:.; Op. e1t., p. 37. lipia., p. 36. 


*erbid., p-. 39. 31pid., pp. 39-40. 
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Negroes are not restricted in the use of elevators in public buildings 
Dhan, as they were in southern cities studied by Johnson. 2+ The situation 
in Durham's City Hall with respect to common water fountains is similar to 
that of the Customs House in Nashville, Tennessee, and in the capitol in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The esa use of public auditoriums in Durham by the Negroes when whites 
attend only as segregated spectators is somewhat the same pattern observed 
in public auditoriums in other southern cities studied by Johnson. However , 
when whites reserve the Durham Armory for their gatherings, Negroes are not 


usually expected to attend even as segregated observers. 





2h ; 
Gommson;-C.-S:, op. cit., p. 41. 
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Chapter VII 


TRANSPORTATION 


Airplane 


There is no segregation of Negro and white passengers traveling by plane 
leaving the Raleigh-Durham Airport, either before leaving the waiting room 
or after boarding the plane. There are, however, four rest rooms, two lo- 
cated on one side of the entrance hall with signs, "Men" and "Women." The 


two doors on the opposite side of the entrance hall have signs, "Ladies" and 





"Gentlemen." Dr. A. L. Turner, Dean of the North Carolina College Law 


School, says: | 


Yes, we've laughed a lot about that (the four signs mentioned above]. It 
wasn't that way when the airport first opened. I suppose it was intended for 
purposes of segregation. It's been the source of much humorous comment by 
both white and colored. I've heard white men say, ‘Well, I'm a man, so I'll 
go in there.' It's supposed to be a means of segregation, but it isn't ef- 
fective. I don't know why they [Airport officials) did it; it wasn't that 
Way at first. Nobody knows which is which.1 





Jpersonal interview, May 3, 1950. 
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Although it does not appear to be a general practice, it has been reported 
that on several occasions Negroes have eaten in the unsegregated dining room 
at the Raleigh-Durham Airport. Several faculty members at North Carolina 
| College report that they eat there whenever it is more convenient before or 
after a plane trip. L. E. Austin, editor of The Carolina Times, says: 
_ There's no jim crow at all on the airplanes. You know, I can't figure white 
folks out sometimes. I go out to this airport and they're as nice as can be 
and say 'sir’' to me. One time, I got kinda’ hungry and went into the place 
there and hung back a little from the counter--you can't tell about places 
like that and I didn't want to ask for trouble--and the lady behind the counter 
| motioned me to come on up. Some friends of mine tell me they've eaten out 
there at the tables just like the whites do.2 

There is possibly some indication that the beginning of the Raleigh-Durham 
Airport may have some significance as to the pattern of non-segregation which 
developed. W. J. Kennedy, vice-president of the North Carolina Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, says: 


The first attempt to get an airport was defeated by vote. The second at- 
tempt was supported by Negroes on the basis that there would be no discrimi- 
nation. Actually, the basis for opposition the first time was that the 
people living around the site picked here in Durham objected to having it 
there, because of the noise of the engines. And I can see that is a reason- 
able excuse. .. .Then it was hit on to build it between Raleigh and Durham 
and they were assured of the Negro support by promising there'd be no dis- 
crimination. 3 


Railroads 


There are two waiting rooms at the railroad station in Durham, one for 


Negroes and one for whites. The entrance of both rooms are on the outside 





of the building and there is no contact of Negro and white passengers except 





= Personal interview, February 26, 1950. 


PPercoual interview, February 10, 1950. 
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as they board a train. The tickets are sold in a room between the two wait- 
ing rooms, accessible to both Negroes and whites. The stand where magazines, 
candy, and sandwiches are sold is also located between the two waiting rooms. 

M. Hugh Thompson, Negro lawyer, feels that the manner in which Negroes 
are served in the Durham railroad station is not commendable: 

No, Negroes aren't served courteously or quickly at the railroad station. 
I've known Negroes to have to wait until all the whites had been served even 
though the whites had come in since they had. They have to wait much too 
long. This isn't as good as it could and should be. I remember about two 
years ago, I had to go to Chicago, and then my wife and I were planning to 
make a Christmas trip to New York a little later, so I was just going to get 
all the tickets at once: I waited and waited, while the clerk served all the 
whites--many who'd come in after I did. Then when she saw how much money I 
was spending, she was alarmed because she'd made me wait and she apologized 
and said if she'd known she'd have gotten to me sooner. I told her I didn't 
think the amount should have anything to do with it. 

If the Negro is traveling by coach, he is usually directed to a separate 
car from the one indicated for the whites. However, it is possible for 
Negroes to purchase Pullman passage in Durham, so that insofar as Pullman 
accommodations are granted and can be afforded, there is no segregation when 
this means of travel is used. A possible means of differentiation between 
Negroes and white Pullman passengers may be the desirability of the location 
of the berth. Dr. A. L. Turner, North Carolina College Law School Dean, says: 

Yes, we may get Pullman passage leaving Durham. However, we usually get 
the undesirable locations if they can manage to work it that way. Ive ridden 
so much in berth number one that I feel as if I owned it--that's at the end 
of the car, you know. We also get the ones over the wheels sometimes. The 


Southern Railroad has roomettes now, though, and they actually solicit our 
patronage, because they're closed off anyway. 


ceecaonal interview, May 3, 1950. 


Ibid. 
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The diner is not usually on the trains as they leave Durham, but when 
they are added later, Negroes are allowed to eat there but are placed in a 
small section that has a curtain which can be drawn to segregate the Negroes 


from the whites. J. H. Wheeler, Negro Attorney and business man, says: 


Yes, Negroes can eat in the diner, but they are segregated by a little cur- 
tain. Personally, I feel that any segregation is holding a person up to 
ridicule. It is embarrassing, and most of my people would prefer going 
hungry rather than to sit behind a curtain and be subjected to ridicule. 

How would you feel if you went into a diner and started to sit down, but the 
waiter said, 'No, you must sit over there in this corner,’ and everyone was 
staring at you? If the car becomes full in the whites' section and there are 
no Negroes there, they pull the curtain and whites eat there, too, but Negroes 
are never allowed to sit outside of that curtained section. 


The law which deals with the segregation of Negroes and whites on trains 
and in waiting rooms is found in The General Statutes of North Carolina in 
section 60-94. It is entitled "Separate accomodation for different races," 
and states: 

All railroad and steamboat companies engaged as common carriers in the 
transportation of passengers for hire, other than street railways, shall 
provide separate but equal accomodation for the white and colored races at 


passenger stations or waiting-rooms, and also on all trains and steamboats 
carrying passengers... 





Inter-city Bus Lines 


A lettered sign on the inside of the intra-city buses states, "North 
Carolina Law, white patrons, please seat from front; colored patrons, please 
seat from rear," and a copy of the North Carolina Statutes pertaining to the 


: separation of whites and Negroes is placed beside the advertisements above 








ar interview, February 10, 1950. 


Tyor the remainder of the section, see Appendix, p.184. 
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involved the death of a young Negro soldier who was killed by a Durham bus 





Negro area] that postmen and other white people who work down in our area 


rude to Negroes, and do very little policing the bus to enforce segregation. 


ing segregation on the buses. One of the most serious of these incidents 
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the windows of the bus.2 This is the pattern generally adhered to by the 
citizens of Durham. There is one outstanding exception in the "Fayetteville 
Street" bus whose route goes primarily through the Negro area, Hayti. On 
this bus, there is little or no discernible segregation, since it is most 
often used only by Negroes. When white citizens do board this bus they 
usually sit immediately back of the bus driver, but if the bus is at all 
crowded, Negroes will sit down beside the whites. G. W. Logan, Negro 
restaurant owner, says; "No, on the Fayetteville Street bus, which is the 
colored bus, so to speak, there isn't any segregation that I know of, but, of 
course, there is complete segregation in other parts of the city."7 


Nathaniel Bond, a Negro graduate student at North Carolina College, says; 


"I've noticed recently since the route has been changed [to include only the 





get on this Fayetteville Street bus and sit down right along with the Ne- 


era.” 


Reports seem to indicate that most of the bus drivers in Durham are not 





It would seem that this has not always been the case. Several incidents oc- 


curred during the 1940-1950 decade which created considerable tension regard- 


driver. Mr. W. J. Kennedy, Negro business man, relates the incident: 





Sor complete section of the statutes dealing with intra-city buses, 
see Appendix, pp. 185-186. 


7 personal interview, March 24, 1950. 


10personal interview, April 21, 1950. 
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: 

You've heard about the very unfortunate incident during the war, haven't 
you? When a Negro boy was killed by a Durham bus driver. It's called the 
Spicily Case, in 1943 [sic]. The boy was from Virginia, too, not from the 

North, like most people would expect. The driver said something to him about 

moving back. Apparently the soldier [Negro boy} said something, then, about 

the driver being a '4-F' which, of course, wasn't a thing to say to anybody 
at that time. The bus driver went back to his driving, but he was sulking, 
they said. The boy got off at Watts Hospital and when he got off the back, 
the driver got off the front and shot the boy and killed him instantly. The 
driver was acquitted, for they said the evidence was that the boy was ad- 
vancing toward the driver, but he [Negro soldier] was not armed, it was proven. 
There was a lot of feeling about this and as a result of it, there has been a 
considerable change in the attitude of the bus drivers and they are quite 
courteous .11 


The Durham Morning Herald related the incident as told by the driver: 


Officers said that Council [the bus driver] told them that the soldier got 
on the bus with a Negro woman in the Hayti section, and when the bus reached 
Main Street the driver ordered the Negro to sit in the back of the conveyance. 

Council declared that the Negro, ‘who on two other occasions, threatened to 
cut my throat because I told him the North Carolina law required that Negroes 
sit in the rear of the bus,' began an argument about the driver being a 4-F 
and not fit for military service. 


Council, police said, told them that when the bus reached Five Points on 
West Main Street, the Negro moved nearer the front of the bus, and when the 
driver told him to move to the rear, he started a new argument, directing 
some of his remarks to two white soldiers who were passengers on the bus. 


When the bus reached Club Boulevard and Fourth Street, Council told police 
_ that he stopped the vehicle and the Negro got off the bus from the rear en- 
trance, yelled that he was going to get the driver 'who is no better to stop 
bullets than I am.' 


Council declared that when the soldier called him off the bus and advanced 
towards him with his oct: hand in his right pocket, the driver shot the Negro 
twice with his pistol.1 

: 

: The Durham Morning Herald, in covering the trial, quoted several Negro 


witnesses for the State who indicated the soldier had not threatened the 





S Bernonal interview, February 10, 1950. 


Sitachan Morning Herald, July 9, 1944, p. 1. 
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driver and did not advance toward him.13 The newspaper also quoted several 
_ white witnesses for the Defense who contended the Negro did threaten the 


| driver's life. The trial ended on September 15, 1944, when the all-white 


jury acquitted the axtvers = 


L. E. Austin, Negro editor of the Carolina Times thought the incident 
also to be of significance to the re-routing of the Fayetteville Street bus 


shortly thereafter: 


You know, the bus situation caused a death--Booker T. Spicily, a Negro 
soldier who wouldn't move back at first, but finally he did, but the bus 
driver was mad and kept muttering and when he [the Negro] got off the bus, 
the bus driver killed him. ‘Course they let the bus driver go. But people 
got all stirred up about that and as a result they [the bus company] routed 
the Fayetteville Street bus that goes mostly through the Negro areas.+ 


Negro Lawyer M. Hugh Thompson recalls two other incidents during the dec- 
ade that may have influenced the manner in which Negroes are treated on the 


buses in Durham: 


We haven't had any trouble on the buses lately at all. We had a few in- 
cidents several years ago. One time a colored woman got on the bus at Five 
Points when the bus was full and she sat down in a middle seat. When some 
of the others got off and left some seats back of her, the driver asked her 
to move back and she wouldn't do it. The driver had her arrested and she 
was convicted in the lower and Superior Court, but the State Supreme Court 
reversed it. They said she wasn't violating the law if she took the far- 
therest seat to the back when she first got on. 





Then, there was the incident that was settled locally. Lawyer Pearson 
[Negro was on the bus when the driver tried to get him to move, but his 
case was dismissed immediately and he sued the Duke Power Company and col- 
lected something like a thousand dollars for false arrest. We haven't had 
any trouble since Pearson won his settlement, I don't think. That happened 
right after the Duke Power Company took it [the bus system) over from the 
Durham Public Service. The Duke Power Company got tired of the embarrassment 





13purham Morning Herald, September 15, 1944, Sec. II, p. 8. 


Uepia., September 16, 1944, p. 1. 


Ne 
Personal interview, February 26, 1950. 
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of it as well as having to pay out money, so they told their drivers not to 
arrest or have anyone arrested for not moving. 


Lawyer C. 0. Pearson who was involved in the above mentioned incident 


relates the details of the occurence: 











A few years ago, I was riding the bus on Kent Street over near University 
Drive. It was mid-summer and hot as could be. The bus was crowded and when 
_awhite person got off the bus about mid-way of the bus right by where I was 
_ standing, I sat down. There was a young white fellow sitting next to me and 
he didn't say a thing. He looked straight ahead and I looked straight ahead. 
In a few minutes somebody nudged the driver and told him that a Negro was 
sitting by a white man back there, so the driver told the conductor--they 
were breaking in a new driver, so two of them were on--to go back. He came 
back and said, 'I'm sorry but you'll have to move back.' I looked at him 
and very quietly said, ‘I'll be glad to move back. Do you have a seat for 
_me?' He said, 'No, there aren't any seats in the back.' I said, ‘Well, I 
believe I'm within my rights then to stay where I am.' He said, 'Oh, no, 
this is the North Carolina law--you've been reading the wrong paper--you'll 
| have to move back.' I said, 'Well, if you say I have to move back, then 
you'll have to do it by force, calling an officer, for I think I'm within 
: 











my rights.' Some of the whites sitting around said, ‘Yes, call a policeman. 

| Take my name down, I'll tell what he did.' So when we got up to Five Points 

_ they called a policeman in and told him what had happened. I stayed right 

| where I was and he came back and said he'd have to take me to the court house. 
I asked him if I had in any way broken the peace, and he said, 'No,' sol 
said, ‘Well, this man [bus driver] will have to go, too, will he not?’ And | 
_he said, "Yes, you'll both have to go.’ So we went up to the court house 

and quietly I asked them questions before the judge. They didn't know it, 

but they were making my case for me. When it came up before the Recorders 
Court, it was bound over, and when it came up again, it was dismissed. So, 

I and several other lawyers, brought a case against the Duke Power Company for 
false arrest, and they gave me seven hundred dollars (out of court]. I imagine 
that after that they instructed their drivers to be a little more careful 
about that sort of thing.17 


| A North Carolina College student reports a recent disturbance on a bus on 
: which he was riding that had different consequences from the one reported by 


Lawyer Pearson: 




















On one occasion last year, there was a disturbance on a bus I was on. There 
was only one seat empty about midway of the bus and a white lady was seated 







16, ersonal interview, May 5, 1950. 


nt 
erconcl interview, March 22, 1950. 
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there and a colored lady sat down by her. Well, the white lady told the bus 
driver that either he'd have to tell her [the colored lady} to get up or 
stop the bus and let her off. So, the bus ariysr stopped the bus and let 
the white lady off, and she really looked mad. 

It would appear that the enforcement of segregation on the buses in Dur- 
ham varies in some degree depending upon the individual drivers. Different 
drivers on the same route have dissimilar reactions to approximately the 
same situation. It has often been heard from students and employees that 
there exists virtually no segregation on the Duke University bus, parti- 
cularly on the trip leaving the West Campus. It has repeatedly been observed 
that men students frequently go to the far back of the bus perhaps to avoid 
having to stand in order to give the women students their seats. If a Negro 
gets on the bus the students move over and indicate that the Negro should 
sit down. The writer has occupied the back seat at least twice when carry- 
ing something that would prevent passage in the aisle toward the front. On 
these occasions the bus has been full with predominantly white students and 
about two or three Negroes. The Negroes sat on the back seat with the writer 
and other students, or on one occasion, in a seat nearer the front, and the 
driver did not indicate that he noticed the situation. On the other hand, 
one student reports a definite reaction from a driver on the Duke University 
route: 

I got on the bus and unthinkingly!? went to the far back. A Negro woman 
got on and took a seat slightly in front of me, and the bus driver yelled, 
"Hey, you.' I thought he was yelling at someone who'd neglected to pay his 
fare so I just sat there. He yelled again and said, ‘You're in the South now, 


don't you know that?' I realized then what was going on, so I got up and 
went to the front.@9 





A Personal: interview, April 21, 1950. 


i 
; Pane student is from a midwestern state and not accustomed to the segre- 
gated pattern on buses. 


“personal interview, March 28, 1950. 
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The Duke University bus is not the only one on which the situation varies 
depending on the individual driver. It has been observed on the Lakewood 
Park bus, which touches a point of the Negro Lyon Park area, that on occasion 
when the bus is crowded, some drivers do not insist that the Negroes push 
through in order to stand in the back. At times, Negroes stand at the im- 
mediate front of the bus until some of the other passengers get off and it 
is easier to walk through the aisle. Other drivers, however, have been 
heard to call when Negroes board the bus, "Let ‘em through, please!" 

Another incident which occurred on the Lakewood Park bus evoked an in- 
teresting reaction from a Negro girl. The young white man involved relates 
the incident: 

I was sitting toward the back and the bus was crowded with a good many 
Negroes standing. When the white person beside me got off, I nodded to the 
Negro student, who had several heavy law books, to sit down. He either mis- 
understood or preferred not to [sit down], for he put the books down in the 
seat but remained standing. Soon, a young Negro girl got on the bus, so I | 
picked up the books, put them on my lap and indicated to the Negro girl to 
sit down. She did, but she sat with her feet in the aisle and herback turned 
to me, sort of creating her own barrier of segregation. Most of the people 


and the driver didn't pay any attention to it but one or two of the white 
people stared mighty hara.@l 


It has been observed that Negro nursemaids with white children sometimes 





adhere £0 the segregated pattern by placing the child on the seat immediately 
back of the driver and going to the rear of the bus to sit. At other times, 
particularly if the child is small, the Negro nursemaids select a seat about 
mid-way of the bus and sit with the white child. 

An interesting practice which may be a part of the etiquette observed by 


white men on Durham buses is reported by a man who has been in the United 





21 
Personal interview, February 16, 1950. 
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States only a few years and is concerned with learning to behave as the 


proper Durhamite should: 


I have learned on the Forfest Hills bus that the proper thing for a white 
man to do is to go as far toward the back as possible so as to leave the 
seats fartherest from the Negroes for the white ladies. This is strictly 
observed on the Forrest Hills bus.@2 


Taxicabs 


It seems to be understood by the majority of jaa Durham citizens that 
certain taxicab companies are "colored" and some are "white." Although there 
is no stipulation by municipal ordinance regarding Negro drivers carrying 
white passengers or white drivers carrying Negro passengers, generally, it 
seems that Negro drivers are patronized by Negro passengers and white pas- 
sengers prefer white drivers. 

However, there is no strict adherence to the color line, particularly by 
white companies who frequently accept Negro passengers. Negro drivers do not © 
refuse white fares, and they do carry them occasionally, but it is observed 


that if a taxicab driven by a white driver is available, whites will usually 





take the "white taxi." On one occasion a white Durham citizen requested a 
neighbor to call a taxi for him. In specifying the company, he said, "Oh, 
any of 'em's all right--just so it ain't one of them ‘nigger’ cabs." 

If a white person lives near an area occupied by Negroes, he may be re- 
fused a taxi by some of the companies who say they do not know where the 
street is located. Since the company continues to refuse to send a car even 
though specific directions are offered, it may be that the possibility of the 


address belonging to a Negro influences the refusal of the company. 





ee personal interview, July 24, 1950. 
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The pattern of separate waiting room facilities for Negroes at the rail- 
road station in Durham is much the same as that found by Johnson in the other 
southern cities which he studied. The practice of serving white passengers 
first at the ticket window is also similar to the behavior found by Johnson 
in southern cities. However, there appears to be no difficulty involved in 
Durham where Negroes purchase Pullman passage, as was reported by Johnson 
in Houston, Texas; Atlanta, Georgia; and Birmingham, Alabama.”? The suggestion 
by one of the Durham Negroes that the berth given to Negroes, such as number 
one, is often the undesirable location, seems to indicate there is sometimes 
an attempt to discriminate between Negroes and whites. This practice is some- 
what similar to that, found by Johnson in Alabama, of giving Negroes who oc- 
casionally procure Pullman accomodations on trains entering the state, “Lower 
13," the drawing room. The soliciting of Negroes to purchase roomette 
reservations by the Southern Railroad is also similar to the Alabama practice 
reported by Johnson .24 


The pattern of segregation found on the inter-city buses leaving Durham 





is approximately the same as the pattern reported by Johnson as prevailing 
in southern cities. Johnson's summarizing statement concerning buses and 
bus stations in the South seems to be applicable also to Durham; "In general, 
throughout the South, the provisions for transportation of Negroes by bus are 
not equivalent to those for whites but are comparable with provisions made by 
the railroads."“? 

Johnson states that southern municipal ordinances require a separate 


section for Negroes in city streetcars and buses .20 There is no municipal 





23 


Johnson, C. S., op.cit., p. 46-47. 
2hrpia., Pp. 47. 
22Ipid., p. 49. 26Tpia. 
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ordinance in Durham regulating the segregation on buses since a North Caro- 
lina Statute regulates this situation.@/ 

The pattern of segregation on Durham buses appears to be similar to that 
found by Johnson in Richmond Virginia; Atlanta, Georgia; and Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, where signs in the "cars" notify white passengers to seat themselves 
from the front toward the rear, and colored passengers from the rear to the 
front .22 However, Johnson found that in Atlanta, Negro passengers were ex- 
pected to leave only by the rear door .©7 In Durham, Negroes report that they 
may leave by either door. Buses, prevalently Negro, do not seem to be found 
in other southern cities to the extent that is found in the Fayetteville 
Street bus in Durham. In Houston, Johnson reports a situation where Negroes 
sit throughout the bus with the exception of two seats in the very front.2° 
In Durham, the Fayetteville Street bus is often completely filled by Negroes. 

The pattern of segregation in taxicabs in Durham is not the same as that 
found by Johnson in most of the southern cities which he studies, In Houston 
and Atlanta, Johnson found that Negro ae did not carry white passengers 


and white drivers did not accept Negro fares, other than on exceptional oc- 





casions. 3+ He found in Nashville and Richmond that white drivers take Negro 
passengers as a matter of course. 3° Although Durham would seem to resemble 
Nashville and Richmond more than it does Atlanta and Houston, there is some 


indication in Durham that some white taxicabs prefer only white passengers. 


eT 500 Appendix, pp. 185-186. 


S ehised, Ce S-; Oop. cits, Pp. 49-50. 


291pid., p. 50. 
Ipia., p. 49. 


Slinia., p. 50. 
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Chapter VIII 


HOSPITALS 


A Negro in Durham who requires hospital services may be admitted for 
treatment at the Lincoln Hospital, an institution that serves only Negroes, 
and at Duke University Hospital, where a segregated clinic and a private 
Negro ward are available. Watts Hospital, the remaining general hospital 
in the city, serves only white patients, except by special arrangement 
-Whereby Negroes have reportedly been treated there. 

Prior to the passage of a bond issue on April 22, 1950, neither the City 


nor the County of Durham owned and operated a general hospital. Lincoln, 





Watts, and Duke Hospital had their origins in philanthropists’ endowments. 
Lincoln, the Negro hospital, and Watts, the white hospital, have received aid | 
from both the county and the city, but it was not until the passage of the 


hospital bona issue in April,1950, providing $2,000,000 for improvement and 





AecPherson Hospital, also located in Durham, is a privately owned and 
Operated eye, ear, nose and throat hospital. See pp. 131-132. 
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expansion of Lincoln and Watts, that the County Commissioners held the deeds 


of the two institutions. However, the original endowments of Mr. George W. 


for the two hospitals. A brief review of the origin of Lincoln and Watts may 
help to clarify their present functions as separate hospitals for Negroes and 


whites. 





Watts Hospital 


An illness which made it necessary for him to spend a short time in a 
Ebepital, and interest a the need for a local hospital aroused by his per- 
sonal physician, Dr. Albert G. Carr, led Mr. George N. Watts in 1895 to donate 
$30,000 for the first hospital plant in Durham and an endowment of $20,000. 
This was only the beginning of Mr. Watts! donations to the hospital; he 
continued to give financial backing for building purposes as well as for in- 
creasing the endowment, until his death in 1921, by which time he had con- 
tributed approximately $725,000 since the new $535,000 plant which he financed 


was built in 1909.° 





Watts Hospital has always been used only by white citizens of Durham. It 
is described in the 199 Hill's Durham City Directory as a "public, white” 
hospital. Andrews, in his biographical sketch of John Merrick quotes Dr. 

A. M. Moore, Negro physician and founder of Lincoln Hospital for Negroes, as 
saying that Mr. Watts, at one time, announced his intention of adding a 


colored ward to the hospital, + but if Mr. Watts did make such an announcement, 


2 
Boyd, W. Ke, Op. cit., pp. 211-219. 


3Hi11's Durham City Directory, 1949, p. 18. 


Diedcevs, R. McCants, op. cit., p. 47. 
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his plans were later changed, for only under exceptional circumstances have 


Negroes been permitted treatment at Watts Hospital.? 


Lincoln Hospital 


Dr. Aaron M. Moore, a Negro physician who was one of the founders of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, and who was responsible for the 
beginning of a Negro library in Durham, had a large part in the establishment 
in 1901 of a hospital for the Negroes of Durham. Dr. Moore aroused the in- 
terest of his own people as well as the interest of the white philanthropists 
of Durham. He was aided in the latter task by a group of people who had 
daily association with Mr. Washington Duke in his home. Andrews quotes Dr. 


Moore on this assistance: 


Dr. A. G. Carr [white], my good friend, was the family doctor for the 
Dukes, John Merrick [Negro}was the family barber, W. H. Armstrong was the 
butler and Mrs. Addie Evans was the cook. I kept in touch with all these 
persons and we had a fairly good opportunity to see that the matter did not 
grow cold. All these persons helpt to win the favor of our friends and 
benefactors, the Dukes, but I suppose Dr. Carr and Mr. Merrick were more 
largely responsibie for the generous gifts we receivied. 


It seemed for a while that we would not have an institution of our own. 
Mr. George W. Watts had given a hospital for the white people of Durham and 
he later announced his intention of adding a colored ward. I took up the mat- 
ter with Mr. Watts, urging that such provision would lead to practical diffi- 
culties, that this plan would not give our Negro physicians sufficient op- 
portunity to develop and that such provision would prove inadequate with the 
growing Negro population. Mr. Watts decided that he would not open the ward 
for colored and the Dukes gave us promise of help. 


Mr. Washington Duke and sons, Benjamin N. and James B., found the es- 


tablishment of a Negro hospital a means of commemorating the southern slaves 





See below p.117. 


Ridtevs; R. Nore op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
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and their loyalty to the southern people during the Civil War. A marble 


tablet at the entrance of Lincoln Hospital bears the following inscription: 























MEMORTAM 


Lincoln 1901 Hospital 











) With grateful appreciation and loving remembrance of 
) the fidelity and faithfulness of the Negro slaves to 
the Mothers and Daughters of the Confederacy, during 
the Civil War, this institution was founded by one of 
the 

Fathers and Sons. 


B. N. Duke W. Duke 
J. B. Duke 


Not one act of disloyalty was recorded against them. 


John Merrick, President 
A. M. Moore, Founder and Superintendent. ! 


The Dukes gave the cost of the first building, $13,000 and contributed an 
additional $20,000. The city from the beginning gave fifty dollars a month 
for maintenance and in 1912 the County began its appropriation of sixty dol- 
lars a month. When plans for erecting the present building were made in 
1921, Messrs. B. N. Duke and J. B. Duke contributed $75,000, white and Negro 
citizens, $25,000 each, and the city and county governments $12,500 each. 
Several other white citizens donated the new site of four acres on Fayette- 
ville Street and the county and city increased their OR at por OB, 

Table VII gives some recent descriptive statistics for both hospitals. 


It can be seen that the actual cost of Watts Hospital is $1,534,210, which 





Tandrews, Op. Cit., Pp. 50. 


Spoya, Ws Ko, op. cit., pp. 221-222. 
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TABLE VII 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR LINCOLN (NEGRO) AND WATTS 
(WHITE) HOSPITALS, DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA, 1949 








Lincoln Hospital Watts Hospital 








— (Negro) (White) 
1. Actual cost! $337,093 $1,534,210 
2. Replacement value! 750,000 3,500,000 
3. Endowment! 12,531 633,831 
4. Return from @iiewmene- 813 30,654 
5. Number of beds“ 118 250 | 
6. Physicians@ 59° 105 | 
7. Nurses@ 76° Lhe 
8. Per cent occupancy? i i) 99 
9. Proposed amount to be spent 642,231 2, 309, 489 


on each 





lpurham Morning Herald, April 17, p. 1. 





2Hi11's Durham City Directory, 1949, p. 18. 

3purham Morning Herald, April 19, 1950, p. 1. 

“Thid., April 22, 1950, p. 1. 

This figure includes 6 resident physicians and 53 practicing physicians. 


The practicing physicians include 11 Negro M.D.'s and 5 Negro dentists. The 
remaining doctors are white, affiliated also with Watts and Duke Hospitals. 


Director Rich, August 15, 1950. 


Crnis figure includes only 13 graduate nurses and 63 student nurses. 
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is over four and one-half times the cost of Lincoln Hospital, $337,093. The 


replacement value, which is a figure indicating the estimated cost of a simi- 


lar plant at present price levels, for each hospital has about the same re- 





lationship; that is, the replacement value of Watts Hospital, the white 
public hospital, is about four and one-half times that of Lincoln, the Negro 
Hospital. There is a greater discrepancy between the endowments of the two 
institutions, that of Watts Hospital, $633,831, being approximately fifty 
‘times the endowment of Lincoln Hospital, which is $12,531. The returns from 
the endowments indicate the Lincoln endowment yielded a better return per 
dollar; nevertheless, the endowment return of the Watts Hospital, $30,654, is 
about thirty-eight times the endowment return of $813 which was received by 
the Lincoln Hospital. There appears to be less difference in the number of 
beds available in each hospital since Watts Hospital has only about twice 

as many beds as reported for Lincoln Heupstei’ Approximately the same ratio, 
two to one, exists between the number of physicians at Watts and Lincoln 
Hospitals. Watts Hospital has slightly less than twice the number of nurses 


as does Lincoln Hospital. Item 8 of Table VII indicates that Watts Hospital 





for whites operates with a greater percentage of its patient capacity in use 

than does Lincoln Hospital. Item 9 shows the proposed amount of the expan- 
9 

sion and improvement program to be used for the benefit of each hospital. 


Lincoln is scheduled to receive $642,231 and Watts will receive $2, 309,489. 
an of 
These two figures have/\approximate. ratio, three and one-half to 
very different from ratio approkimately 
one, whieh isqthe populationjof the whites to Negroes of the city,\two to 


one. 


"The money to be used in this program will be provided by the $2 ,000 ,000 
bond approved by the people of Durham County on April 22, 1950, and by 
$951,720 allocated by the North Carolina Medical Care Commission. Durham 
Morning Herald, April 22, 1950, p. l. 
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Table VII shows that for items 5, 6, and 7, number of beds, physicians, 
and nurses, the Negro hospital has more proportionately than the white hos- 


pital since the population ratio between the whites and Negroes of Durham is 





approximately two to one. It should be pointed out perhaps that the figures 
given do not fully allow for such factors as beds per room, comparative train- 
ing and experience of all the nurses and doctors, and the amount of time spent 
at the hospital by the doctors. The first two items appearing in Table VII, 
actual cost and replacement value, show a ratio of about four and one-half to 
one between Watts and Lincoln. This ratio is somewhat different from the 
tivo to one ratio of the Negro-white population of the city. The items 3 

and 4, endowment and return from endowment, show a disparity of the ratio 

of Watts and Lincoln, of fifty to one and thirty-eight to one, while the 
population ratio is two. to one. 

Table VIII shows the receipts and expenditures of the two public hospitals 
for the year 1949. It can be seen that the total receipts of Watts Hospital 
was $1,166,196, which is slightly over four times the receipts of Lincoln 
Hospital. The total operating expenses of the Watts Hospital is slightly less | 


than four times the operating expenses of Lincoln Hospital. Even though Watts 





Hospital expended $35,972 for new equipment with an equivalent expense not 
listed for Lincoln Hospital, the total net cash income of Watts is approxi- 
Detely fifty-six times the net cash income of Lincoln. 

The only hospital in which Negro doctors are allowed to practice in Durham 
is Lincoln, the Negro hospital. As has previously been mentioned, Negroes 
have been treated at Watts through special arrangements. C. 0. Pearson, 

Negro Attorney, says; "Occasionally, Watts will make provision for some 


Negro with prestige and [under the care} of a white physician.” 





10 
Personal interview, March 22, 1950. 
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TABLE VIII 
COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF LINCOLN AND WATTS HOSPITALS 
FOR YEAR OF 1949 
Lincoln Hospital Watts Hospital 
(Negro) (White) 

Receipts 

Cash income from patients | $159,187 $973,545 

Reimbursement from county for 

- charity patients 46,996 103,439 

Other counties for charity patients 6,807 8,701 

Endowment income 813 30,654 

N. C. Premature Program® 22, 337 

Vocational rehabilitation? 10,295 

Crippled children's fund 25,042 4,826 

Other government agencies 6,084 252 

Nurshing school and other tuition 6,241 12,543 
Special contributions 10,643 3,257 

Other income 2,758 6,642 

ntos menerues | SPT 

Total receipts $274,866 $1,166,196 


J igures used in table reported in Durham Morning Herald, April 20, 
2950, p. 1. 


2Not listed on receipts for Lincoln. 


Shot listed on receipts for Watts. 
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TABLE VIII (Continued) 
COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF LINCOLN AND WATTS HOSPITALS 
FOR YEAR OF 1949 
Lincoln Hospital Watts Hospital 
(Negro) (White) 
Operating expenses 
| Administrative, officers, and 
supervision $ 21,931 $103,199 
Dietary 66,578 216 , 237 
- Laundry 8, 301° 23,829 
| Housekeeping £5; 5Le2 37,973 
Repair and replacements 13,554 76,875 
: Plant operation 22,214 68 ,858 
| Medical and surgical services 51,584 144,519 
Nursing service Wh o4B 185,150 
Pharmacy 14,274 82, 844 
| ‘X-ray 6,946 90, 310 
_ Laboratory 12,132 47,208 
ie inl an nee ION eee 
Total operating expenses $273,874 $1,074,002 
2 ee 























Total receipts $274, 866 $1,166,196 
| Total operating expenses -273,874 -1,074,002 
Operating income 992 92,194 
New equipment -35,972 

Total net cash income $ 992 $ 56,222 
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Some white doctors do treat Negro patients at Lincoln. Physicians of 
the Duke Hospital staff, residence and practicing, appear to be an integrated 
part of the staff of Lincoln. L. E. Austin, editor of the Carolina Times, 
says; "They don't allow Negro doctors at Duke, but we do allow white doctors 


at Lincoln. We need them at Lincoln and they need us as guinea pigs. Dis- 





eases, you know, are very democratic; we have the same ones you white folks 


ae 


The only Negroes now employed at Watts Hospital are those engaged in 
Janitorial and maintenance services. Dr. J. N. Mills, local Negro physician, 
says; "About twenty or twenty-five of our people work at Watts Hospital. It's 
all menial work. The work done by our people out at Duke Hospital is a 
little more high class than at Watese?™- 

There appears to have been close cooperation between the administrations 
of the Lincoln and Watts Hospitals, particularly during the period prior to 


the recent bond election when an inter-racial group studied the needs of the 


hospitals. W. J. Kennedy, vice-president of the North Carolina Mutual Litre 


Insurance Company, says: 


Watts and Lincoln are tied together. Administrations of both hospitals co- 
operate. My daughter, who is an X-ray technologist out at Lincoln, took her 
examinations over at Watts. The arrangement between the two hospitals works 
out well due to the ynderstanding of the administrators. Mr. Richl3 at Lin- 
coln and Mr. Forbus!*+ are both members of the same medical association/jan ) 
both hospitals are community {institutions} and have to depend on the com- 
Munity and their foundations endowments for sustenance. Their conditions 
and needs are so similar. There is an inter-racial commission now carrying 
On a combined drive for the two. 








lpersonal interview, February 26, 1950. 
12 
Personal interview, May 2, 1950. 
13h William M. Rich, Director of Lincoln Hospital. 


Lr, Semple Forbus, Director of Watts Hospital. 


- eer comal interview, February 10, 1950. 
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An article appeared in The Carolina Times previous to the bond election 


which indicated satisfaction with the activity of the inter-racial commission: 





The above photo shows a meeting of the Hospital Committee of Durham held in 
the Recorders’ Courtroom, February 15, where leaders of both races discussed 
the proposed two million dollar bond issue for Watts and Lincoln Hospitals. 
It was the first inter-racial meeting of such a wide scope ever held in Dur- 
ham and is interpreted by many — being the beginning of better understanding © 
between the races in this city.+ 


In view of the fact that the Negro weekly seems to criticize more fre- 
quently than it praises, the commendation which appeared as an editorial in 


the same issue appears particularly significant: 


Durham is to be congratulated on the harmonious manner in which white and 
Negro citizens have worked together in their effort to secure for Watts and 
Lincoln Hospitals much needed space and facilities. This is as it should be 

and as we have contended all along the only satisfactory manner in which 
both races in this community can prosper is to work side by side for the 
good of all.17 . 























Duke Hospital 


Duke Hospital was er eniieked in 1930, through the endowment of James B. 
Duke. As far as could be determined, Mr. Duke left no specific instructions | 
regarding the treatment of Negroes and whites. Provisions have been made for | 
Negroes since the opening of the hospital, however. 

Negroes who go to the clinic at Duke Hospital use the same entrance as 
do the whites 18 There are no signs to indicate segregation, but Negroes do 


sit on the right side of the entrance while waiting to register and whites 


16srolina Times, February 25, 1950, p. l. 


17qpia., p. 2. 


185 am indebted to Mrs. Watt W. Eagle, wife of a doctor on the Duke 
Hospital staff for obtaining a great part of the following information. 
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sit on the left side of the entrance. The clinic facilities are entirely 

segregated with certain rooms being designated "urology colored", "eye, 

ear, nose, colored," etc. Mr. Iving Pine, assistant superintendent of the 

hospital, stated that he would like to say that there is no segregation in 

the waiting room, for there are no signs designating white or Negro. He 

expressed the hope that things would work out gradually and quietly so that 

no segregation existed for patients waiting to register. However, he said 

that segregation did exist since the patients separated themselves. A white 


Durham citizen says: 


Negroes come in the same entrance as the whites and they do sit down in 
different places there waiting to register--the Negroes go toward the right 
and the whites to the left. But if everyone's standing in line to register 
they all stand together. I know when I went out there with » my maid, 

I stood in the line with whites and Negroes. Down in the clinic, they have 
separate clinics altogether. But if a Negro goes to a private doctor, he 

goes in the same entrance as the whites and goes through the same registering 
process that the whites do by the same people and then goes up to the doctor's 
office and if he has to wait he waits there in the outside office with the 
other patients.19 


There is no consistent policy at the hospital on the manner in which the 





Negro patients are addressed. It appears that in the clinic, Negroes are 
called by their first names. The interns also address many of the whites 

by their first names, however. An observer says, "I know that in the clinic 
the interns call the Negroes by their first names. I know, too, that they 
call the whites that look like some Negroes do--you know, the lower class 


ones--by their first names, too, "20 


A Negro business man comments, "They [Duke Clinic officials] just won't 


address Negroes with 'Mr.,' 'Mrs.,' or 'Miss.' That's the reason I can't 





17 Personal interview, August 2, 1950. 


: 20personal interview, July 21, 1950. 
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get my wife to go out there; they insist on calling her 'Stella' and she | 
doesn't like that." 

The Negroes who are private patients of doctors at Duke are not segregated 

if they are out-patients. They use the same entrance as white private 


patients and are registered at the same place by the same personnel as white 


patients. When they complete registration, they are sent immediately to the 





doctor's office, where treatment depends on the individual doctor. Most of 
the doctors have all patients wait in one waiting room, which is usually the 
outer business office. Since all patients are seen by previously made ap- 
pointments, waiting is not usually necessary for long periods. It would ap- 
pear that many of the doctors address private Negro patients as 'Mr.,' 'Mrs.,' 
etc. 

Negro in-patients are placed in the Negro ward which is located on the 
fourth floor of the hospital. There are approximately 73° beds for Negroes 
at Duke, out of the total 578°3 beds. Visitors to patients in the Negro 
ward use the same entrance and elevators as do white visitors. Dr. J. N. 
Mills, local Negro doctor, says, "The condition of the Negro ward at Duke 


is very good, very sanitary, and quite satisfactory. They couldn't afford 





to have it otherwise. They're a big institution and they would be criti- 


cized if conditions weren't gooa ."24 


Formerly, all the graduate nurses at Duke were white, but within the last 


few years, Negro nurses have been employed. There are now twelve Negro 


2) personal interview, February 26, 1950. 


eernis figure does not include the bassinets, in the nursery or in the 
premature center. 


°3this figure does include bassinets for the entire hospital. 


) 2 
) Personal interview, May 2, 1950. 
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graduate nurses, all of whom work in the Negro nursing unit. Even more 


recently a Negro head nurse has been appointed who supervises the Negro 
graduate nurses. Within the last year, officials conducted a poll among the 
white student nurses at Duke, in which the question was asked, "Would you 
object to working under a Negro graduate nurse?" The answer was almost u- 
mnimous that if the graduate nurse were a good nurse, there would be no ob- 
jection. As a result, there are now white student nurses working on the 

“Negro ward under the supervision of Negro graduate nurses, and no complaints 


have been reported. 





The practical nursing training for Negroes was started at Duke several 





years ago. Dr. Mills, Negro doctor, says: 


Dr. D. T. Smith sponsors this program (practical nursing training for 
Negroes]. These women get their theoretical work by Duke ladies out at 
Hillside High School and then they go out to Duke. Dr. Smith is a very 
good friend of mine; he has spoken to the Durham Academy of Medicine several 
times.°> These Negro women must have finished high school and must come 
with recommendations of personal character. There are about 65 in practical 
nurse training now. The women live mostly in Durham in all types of places-- 
boarding houses, private homes, the YWCA, etc. Many of these women have been 
doing factory work or beauty parlor work and they want to become nurses be- 
cause it's good pay. They get $30-$45 a week. 26 


According to a Duke Hospital official connected with the practical 


nursing training program, the minimum requirements are now a high school 





diploma, intelligence quotia of not less than 75, fairly high personality 
curve, three months of preclinical training at Hillside High School under 
Mrs. A. Butts, R.N. and B.S., in Nursing Education (Negro) . The program 
at the hospital consists of rotation through all services, white and colored, 


in the hospital. The program is officially sponsored by the Vocational 





2 Othe Durham Academy of Medicine is the professional organization of 
Negro physicians in Durhan. 


26Personal interview, May 2, 1950. 
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Education Department of the Durham City Schools and Duke Hospital. Duke is 
the only hospital in the state where practical nursing training is offered 
to Negroes, according to the official. Three classes of students have com- 
pleted their training and all of the graduates are now employed by Duke 
Hospital. The Negro practical nurses are used throughout the hospital in 


white and Negro wards and officials report that a serious shortage of nursing 





service has been considerably alléviated as a result. It is said that white 
patients who receive the services of the Negro practical nurses, consistently 
praise the Negro women. ) 
When Negro women come to the Duke Hospital clinics to have their babies, 
the babies are kept in the same nursery as the babies of the white women in 
the clinic. There is no particular effort made to segregate the babies and 
no certain number of bassinets is assigned Negroes. Dr. J. N. Mills commented | 
on the length of time women remained at Duke after the birth of their chil- 


dren: 





They don't keep mothers after their child has been born out there as long 
as we do at Lincoln. I guess the average time they keep them is about five 
days--sometimes as little as three days. I don't think it’s any different | 
with the white mothers who are there at the clinic. They just about treat | 
all alike out there as far as this goes. They do this [send them home} be- 
cause of lack of space; they're very crowded out there. We aren't as crowded 
at Lincoln and can keep them longer. 


A third-year medical student at Duke makes a somewhat different obser- 


vation in regard to the Negro mothers: 


When Negro women come to the clinic to have their babies, they often stay . 
only one day, while white women usually stay five days. I think this is on 
the request of the Negro women for economic reasons. It costs twelve dol- 
lars a day for them if they're clinic patients and so many of the Negroes 
have their babies for only twelve dollars .@ 








=TPersonal interview, May 2, 1950. 


Be ersonal: interview, March 15, 1950. 
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In the private Negro ward, a Negro newborn baby is kept in the room with 
the mother, just as a white baby in the private ward is kept in the room of 
the mother. 

No complaints were reported by the Negroes interviewed in regard to their 
treatment at Duke, other than the segregation in the clinic and the manner 
in which clinic patients are addressed. It appears that the medical treat- 


ment accorded Negroes is the same as that administered to whites. A Duke 


official says, "The Negroes at Duke get the same treatment that the whites 


do. Sometimes I think they get better, because some of the doctors like 


them better. They're easier to work with or something. I know some of them 


are very fond of their Negro ccicaseee 4 


A large number of Negroes are employees of Duke Hospital, most of whom 
are in the positions of menial labor. However, some Negroes do hold the 
positions of graduate and practical nurses, social service workers and 


laboratory technicians. Dr. J. N. Mills, local Negro doctor, says: 


There are a large number of our people employed at Duke Hospital. They 
hold all the positions in the dining hall, cooking, serving, waitresses, 
etc. In the laboratory they are first and second assistants, they're tele- 
phone operators and head of the linen closets, orderlies, graduate and 
practical nurses, night watchmen, stevedores. Any number of girls handle 
linen and are maids. Some of them are in home economics out there. My 
niece is; she is in charge of preparation ot food and has two or three as- 
Sistants. There are chauffeurs, individual maids for some of the doctors and 
any number of yard men. Gardening, landscape gardening, preparing places for 
fruit trees, etc. Laborers in the great construction of buildings, also 
firemen, boiler men and general utility. I found that there were between 


six and seven hundred of our people working out there recently when I made 


a study of it. 30 





29 
Personal interview, July 31, 1950. 


personal interview, May 2, 1950. . 
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Mr. Pine, assistant superintendent of Duke Hospital, gives the following 
positions as those held by Negroes: "Social service, graduate nurses--also, 
head nurses, ward helpers, orderlies, dietetics, housekeeping and a few 
laboratory technicians, mostly assistants." 3 

Negro doctors are not allowed to treat patients at Duke. Duke is the ap- 
pointed place in a section of the South where medical students take National 
Medical Board examinations. Often, several Negro boys are among the students, 

at which time there appears to be no segregation. The Negro boys are given 
the examination in the auditorium with the white boys and there is no sepa- 
ration between them. 

The Negro employees have a separate dining room and the employees’ rest 
rooms have signs on the door designating "white" and "colored." An official 
observed, “Negroes go into the 'dope shin ‘taed get things just like the 
whites do, but they don't sit down. I.don't know if that's just because 

they're from the South or because someone has told them not to "33 
A Duke medical student tells of the segregation of the blood obtained 
from Negro and white donors: 

The blood in the blood bank is kept separated by Negro and white. It is 
clearly labeled and set apart. However, if we run low on a certain type for 
either race, we don't hesitate a minute to go over and pick it up from the 
other section. The doctors don't take the separation very seriously, but 


if some of the died-in-the-wool segregationists happen to ask or see it, it's 
plainly segregated as far as they can te11.3 


315 given Mrs. Eagle, August 2, 1950. 
3?mhe hospital store where, among other things, refreshments are sold. 


33personal interview, July 31, 1950. 


Birr cenal, interview, March 15, 1950. 
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When the members of the Duke Hospital Auxiliary bring around sandwiches, 
coffee, etc., Negro patients, who are not confined to the bed, sot the 
white patients around the cart. 
Dr. J. N. Mills, in summarizing his opinion of the general policy of Duke 


Hospital toward Negroes, offers the following commendation: 


In the clinic at Duke, my people get pretty nice service. They are admitted 
by cards and things of that type. Duke is very nice about giving our people 
work. They don't have any trouble at all getting private service, if they 
are able to pay for it. 'Course some doctors are more courteous than others; 
that's to be expected. The medical and surgical services are pretty costly. 
The hours of employment out there are pretty nice. If they work overtime 
they're given extra pay in some cases. The scrub women are entirely colored. 
All the laborious work, the colored does it. The general behavior and de- 
meanor on the part of my people out there is pretty good. The transportation 
to and from is good by bus or taxi. The work they do is pretty satisfactory. 
There isn't any misunderstandings, harsh treatment on account of misunder- 
standings, or anything like that. It's what I'd call good relations. There 
is very little complaint about mistreatment one towards the other. Duke 
doesn't discriminate, so far as I know, in their treatment of patients. I've 
hever heard of any complaint of any food they have to eat out at Duke. 


North Carolina Hospital for the Treatment of Cerebral Palsy 


The North Carolina Hospital for the Treatment of Cerebral Palsy, located 
on Erwin Road in Durham, officially opened on February 20, 1950. According 
to a statement of the medical director of the hospital, the purpose of the 
new institution, built and operated by the State, is to offer treatment to 
Raut varen afflicted by cerebral palsy, a malfunction of the brain that impairs 
the motor reaction of the muscles. Dr. Lenox D. Baker, also professor of 
orthopedics at Duke Hospital, says that treatment includes schooling, physical 
therapy and occupational therapy, which will include the practical application 


of the physical development such as dressing and feeding. 3° 





3°personal interview, May 2, 1950. 
36purham Morning Herald, February 21, 1950, Section II, p. 1. 
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When the hospital first opened no Negroes were among the patients ad- 


mitted. Shortly thereafter, the following editorial appeared in the 


Carolina Times, the local Negro weekly: 


The 'For White Only' North Carolina Hospital for the treatment of Cerebral 
Palsy accepted its first patient here last Monday morning. The hospital was 
erected at a cost of $525,000 of all the taxpayers’ money in North Carolina 
which includes you, me and every other citizen of this State who has consumed | 
any food, clothing, shoes, coal, oil, shelter, or other necessities and 
luxuries. Its rightful owners are the citizens of North Carolina of all 
races, creeds, and colors. 





Long before the hospital opened its doors it was understood that it would 
adhere strictly to the pattern of Southern jim crow and admit no Negroes. 
So we have in the community of Durham and the state of North Carolina another 
flagrant example of what some people call democracy and Christianity. 


We don't believe the jim crow policy of the Spastics hospital would hold up 
in the North Carolina Supreme Court, to say nothing about the United States 
Supreme Court. 





Diseases have a way of exercising pure democracy and Christianity and it 
does appear to us that in the treatment of such the humane thing to do is 
for mankind to do likewise. The 'For White Only' sign hung over the door 
of a State hospital that was erected out of all the people's money and is 
to be maintained in the same manner appears to us to be out of line with com- 
mon decency to say nothing about fairness. 


The Spastics hospital is a sample of what is to be expected at the University 
of North Carolina Medical school now under construction in Chapel Hill ata 
cost of several million dollars of all the taxpayers' money. In the face of 
all this, to qualify for approval by certain white people in North Carolina, . 
@ Negro must jump up, clap his hands and his heels together and declare that 
there is no race problem in this State. 


We don't like this idea of nailing a ‘For White Only' sign over State in- 
stitutions. We believe that the only democratic and Christian way is to de- 
clare the doors open to all God's children alike. Until that is done, we 
expect to remain on the firing line against the destructive evil of segre- 
gation whenever and wherever we find it.3/ 





Several weeks later another editorial appeared in the Carolina Times: 


Several weeks ago when the State-owned Cerebral Palsy Hospital was about to 
open for the first time a representative of the CAROLINA TIMES called the of- 





Si aveltns: Times, March 4, 1950, p. 2. 
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fice of the institution and inquired if Negro patients would be admitted. 
The reply was that there were no provisions for such patients or words to 
that effect. Since that time we have been informed by officers of the hos- 
pital that Negroes are accepted for treatment both as in and out patients. 































We are happy to inform our readers of this change of policy, or if it is 
not a change of policy, to correct the error we made in not double-checking 
the information we received over the telephone before we criticized the 
hospital for maintaining a policy which it was not. 








Attendants at the hospital informed the CAROLINA TIMES this week that al- 
though it has no Negro patients at present that if and when they apply they 
will be accepted in the same manner as others. / 


This is as it should be and we commend State officials and the hospital 
staff for adopting such a policy. We further urge Negroes who are suffering 
with cerebral palsy to avail themselves of the treatment which the insti- 
tution affords. 38 








The Cerebral Palsy Hospital is still in the earlier stages of its develop- 
ment and its operation for the first few months has necessarily been of an 


experimental nature. One of the officials connected with the hospital states 





that many of the original plans of the staff have had to be modified to meet 
the demands of particular circumstances. In regard to the Negro patients, 


the official says: 


We're supposed to have segregation, but we have it only on Sundays when 
the parents come to visit and during the week we don't have any. A parent 
was there one day before we realized how important it was to appear segre- 
gated, and she took her child out shortly after that, so we have an idea that 
[no segregation) was the reason. There are only two colored children there 
now out of the twenty-eight patients.39 It would really be difficult to main- — 
tain segregation for just two children. I really think it's not the best thing 
for these colored children [to have no segregation]. I have no prejudices and — 
what I'm thinking about is the problem they'll have when they go back to their ) 
North Carolina communities. At the hospital they're used to the pretty young 
white girls walking them up and down the halls with their arms around them and — 
being treated just like the white children. But what would happen if _s, | 
the eleven-year old Negro boy, put his arms around a white girl when he goes 
back home? He'll get into trouble, I'm afraid. 


- 


; 





Bye rolinn Times, April 1, 1950, p. 2. 


Sane operating capacity is forty in-patients and Dr. Baker expects this 
number to be reached by September 1, 1950. Durham Morning Herald, February 21, 
#950, Section II, p. l. 


Personal interview, July 13, 1950. 
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McPherson Hospital 


The McPherson Hospital is a privately owned hospital that specializes in 
the treatment of eyes, ears, nose and throat. The hospital is staffed by 
white professional personnel. Negroes hold janitorial positions and there 
are untrained Negro nurses in the Negro ward. Negroes are treated at the 
hospital and a segregated policy is apparent in the waiting rooms and the 
in-patient facilities.41 Negroes enter the hospital through the same door 
as the whites and register at the main desk in the same manner. The clerk who 
receives the patient puts "colored" in parentheses after the Negro's name, so 
that the doctor will know before he receives the patient whether he is white 
or Negro. The waiting room for Negroes is a small room off the main hall 
back of the large white waiting room. The patients are called in the order 
in which they arrived, whether Negro or white. Each doctor usually uses the 
same examining room for a period of time and all of his out-patients, both 
Negro and white, are received in the same office and are examined with the 


same equipment. An employee at the hospital stated that the policy of the 





segregated waiting rooms was adhered to during the day but after five o'clock 
barriers appeared to become relaxed and Negroes waited in the large waiting 
room usually on one side, while the whites waited on the other side. He said 
he thought this was the case because there were fewer patients at that time 
and also because there was less supervision after five o'clock. Patients are 
supposed to be admitted at night only on an "emergency" basis, but this ruling 


is not strictly enforced. 


4h 
The following information is based on personal interviews with a 
clerical assistant and a nurse who are employed at McPherson Hospital. 
August 12, 1950. 
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It is estimated that an average of one hundred and fifty out-patients 
are seen each day and of this number approximately one-fourth are Negroes. 

The section for Negro in-patients is located downstairs below the street 
floor. The section has been recently added and the accommodations are said 
to be quite adequate. There are facilities for eight Negro patients, although 
there is usually only about four or five Negro in-patients at one time. There 


is an untrained Negro nurse on duty in the Negro ward at all times. The 





trained white nurses also serve the Negro patients, but it has been observed 
that the white nurses do not usually treat Negro patients as well as white 
patients. It appears that the general practice is to address the Negroes by 
their first names. There are facilities upstairs to accommodate thirty 
white in-patients. 

The general pattern of segregation in hospitals which Johnson investigated 
required the isolation of Negro patients from contact with white patients. 4? 
This pattern is maintained in the publicly supported general hospitals in 


Durham by complete separation of the two institutions. The Negro hospital, 





Lincoln, is located in the heart of the Hayti area, is staffed primarily by 
Negroes, although some white doctors treat Negro patients there, and all 
patients admitted are Negro. The white hospital, Watts, is located in the 
white residential area, is professionally staffed exclusively by whites, and 
all the patients admitted for treatment are white with only a few outstanding 
exceptions. Since Lincoln and Watts Hospitals have not been county-owned 
until very recently, the difference in their actual cost and replacement value, 


Which shows Watts to be a plant about four and a half times as valuable as 





Lincoln, does not, it would seem, indicate specific discrimination on the part 


of public officials in this field. It should be pointed out, perhaps, that 





2 
Johnson, op. cit., p. 51. 
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the difference does exist, and altkexugk the Negro hospital isAscheduled to 


not 


receive a share of ee improvements that is proportionate to the popu- 
lation of the ee ame additions will not be sufficient to bring the Negro 
hospital to equal, based on the population ratio, the value of the white hos- 
pital. The difference in value and cost, however, is not a great one even 
without the suggested improvements. In the area of staff and quipment, 
Lincoln Hospital appears to have more, based on the population ratio, than 
does Watts. Again, it must be remembered that the information presented did 
not take into consideration all factors, such as beds per room, training and 
experience of doctors and nurses, and amount of time spent at the hospital 
by the doctors. 43 

The general pattern of segregation of Negroes and whites seems to be 
followed in Duke Hospital. However, it would appear that more exceptions to 
the pattern is reported at Duke than are found in other southern hospitals 
by Johnson. Examples of saad tetistieahs is the absence of separate entrances 
for Negro patients and visitors, the lack of separation of Negro and white 
babies placed in the nursery of the part-pay ward, the supervision of white 
student nurses by Negro graduate nurses and the use of Negro practical nurses 
throughout the hospital. Some aspects of the pattern at Duke Hospital are 
similar to the policies of other hospitals of the South reported by Johnson. 
The refusal of Duke to permit Negro doctors to treat patients at Duke is the 


same practice reported by Johnson in Nashville and Richmona. + He reported 


that in the Jefferson Davis Hospital in Houston, Negro doctors are permitted 





43an example of the last factor named might be, a doctor from Duke 
Hospital is listed as a staff member at Lincoln, whereas the listed doctors 
at Watts are full time members of a single staff. 


dy 
Johnson, op. cit., p. 53. 
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to hold clinic once a week. + He states that Negro patients are always 


addressed by their first names in all the white hospitals. 46 This is gen- 





erally the case in the Duke clinic, but it is reported that many of the 
private doctors address patients by their titles. Johnson found that in 

all Southern cities visited discrimination in treatment and medical care was 
reported. “7 Although discrimination of treatment, being addressed by first 
names in the clinic and there being segregated facilities in the clinic, is 
Treported at Duke, there were no complaints recorded in regard to medical 
care given. 


Johnson states, "With the exception of a few Negro-owned and operated 





hospitals, public medical care in the South is controlled and administered 
by whites."48 

Public medical care in Durham is generally controlled and administered 
by whites also, with the exception of Lincoln Hospital, and even Lincoln has 
white citizens on the Board of Trustees and white physicians treating some 


Negro patients. 








45 


6rpia., p. 54. 


WTipia. 


Johnson, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 


48 
Ibid., p. 51. 
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Chapter IX 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


Some of the most sacred of the racial taboos of the South function in 
Durham to bring about complete conformity to the pattern of segregation of 
Negroes a whitesin the hotels E+ restaurants of the city. Eating with 
Negroes, and sleeping in the same building, when both Negroes and whites 
are there with equal status, means to most of the white Durhamites "social 


equality," which they contend must not be permitted. 


Hotels 


Hotels in Durham that receive white patrons do not, under any circum- 


stances, permit Negro guests. The 1949 City Directory lists ten hotels in 





1a Negro business man, referred to by many as "the political boss of the 
Negroes of Durham," explained the membership of the Durham Committee on Negro 
Affairs, by saying, "We, half in fun and half seriously, say that anyone be- 
longs to our group who can't eat and sleep at the Washington Duke Hotel, and 
that's all of us [Negroes] , you know." Personal interview, March 17, 1950. 
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the city, two of which are designated "colored."= Negro informants, however, 
- contend that there are three licensed Negro hotels, the Biltmore on East 
Pettigrew Street, the Jones Hotel on Ramsey Street, and the Isler Hotel on 
. 


Lincoln Street. Other over-night accommodations for Negroes in the city are 


boarding houses, furnished rooms, and tourist homes. Three of the listed 





boarding houses are designated © cdikenada 3 five of the thirty-one homes listed 
as having furnished rooms are Negro-owned, ? and one of the nine tourist homes 
Saccounodates Negroes .© Only one of the Negroes interviewed rated the Negro 
hotels in Durham favorably and he commented, "We have a nice, clean hotel, 
the Biltmore. There are others; Isler's Hotel is very clean. Then we have 
some rooming houses where the accommodations are very gooa."! 


Most of the Negroes interviewed agree that the majority of the Negroes 


who stop in Durham stay at the home of friends. A. M. Rivera, Jr., Durham 





representative for the Pittsburg Courier, Negro newspaper, says, "We have 

some fair Negro hotels--southern style, that is. The reputation of a couple 
of them is fair--they're fairly clean, but none of them's a palace. Negroes 
who travel for the most part stop with friends, ae 


Mr. C. C. Spaulding, Sr., president of the North Carolina Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, says: 


28i11's Durham City Directory, 1949, p. 683. 

3The City Directory lists Isler under the heading, "Furnished rooms." 
4311's Durham City Directory, 1949, p. 666. 

PIbid., p. 678. 

Orpia., Bp. 702. 


Tpersonal interview, May 5, 1950. 


Spersonal interview, May 3, 1950. 
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Spaulding, who serves on many civic and state committees, reported one ex- 


but the Management objected. That was the Southern Conference on Human Wel- 
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Hotel accommodations for Negroes in Durham are poor, very poor. I'll tell 
you the reason. Now most of the Negroes own their own homes--there's a large 
group of Negroes who own their homes here, you know--and they don't go to the 
hotels. That kind of people stop at the homes of friends when they travel in 
the South, usually. Now the type that does go to the hotels are the ones who 
move around and float around. That's the type that the hotels have to cater 
to and they're not so desirable.9 


Two of the larger hotels of the city that admit only white guests do allow | 


inter-racial meetings to be held if the meetings do not include meals. Mr. 


ception. However, it is possible that the invitation was issued by indivi- 
duals who felt, as most of the Negroes and whites apparently do, that Mr. 
Spaulding would not, under any circumstances, break the social taboos of the 


community. He says: 


_We {inter-racial committees] meet at the Washington Duke [Hotel] freely. 
The other day I was even invited to a luncheon there, but I didn't go. I 
told them I was busy. Sometimes, I get awfully busy. That's the reason we 
don't have more Negroes on boards and things. If they have their meetings 
in public places without meals, it would be better. I'm kinda' particular 
about who I eat with, too. I lose my appetite pretty quickly around some 
people.10 


Dr. A. L. Turner, Dean of the North Carolina College Law School, comments 


on the policy of the white hotels on inter-racial meetings: 


Yes, there are meetings at the white hotels of inter-racial groups, without 
eating--you can underscore that 'without eating.' There are many such meet- 
ings at the Washington Duke [Hotel]. On one occasion they wanted to send out 
and get sandwiches so they could eat them while continuing their discussion, 


fare. 








9Personal interview, February 14, 1950. 
Ltpid. 


lL bersonal interview, May 3, 1950. 
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A white member of the Red Cross Board of Directors tells of an incident 


that occurred at the coffee shop of the Malbourne Hotel: 


_ Not long ago, the Red Cross Board had a meeting at the Malbourne Hotel, and 
there was a Negro on the board. Well, the dinner was supposed to be at six 
o'clock, and then the business meeting was to be at 7:15 afterwards. When 
they invited the Negro man, they told him to come at 7:15. Well, something 
delayed it all and we didn't get around to the dinner until late, and I re- 
member I was so hungry! Well, it was 7:15 when we started on our tomato 
juice appetizers, and, of course, the Negro man came. Well, there was an 
empty place at the end of the table and I was sitting on the side next to 
the end. The Negro man just sat down there, but he didn't touch the tomato 


juice that was in the place. I asked him if he'd had supper and he said, 'No' 


but he didn't touch it, and when that course was finished and they brought 
around the main course, they didn't bring him any. No one else said a thing 
to him, just sat around eating. I was so embarrassed that I completely lost 
my appetite and couldn't eat a thing. That was rude, and he was a nice 
colored man. Afterwards, I spoke to our chairman about it and he said he 
was sorry, but it couldn't be helped since it was the hotel, not the board, 
that objected. He said the Negro man understood, but I don't care if he did 
understand, it was rude, and I felt awful about it.12 


Restaurants and Cafes 


The taboo against inter-racial eating dictates strict segregation in the 
restaurants and cafes of Durham. Several exceptions to this Be es are re- 
ported, but on no occasion that could be definitely ascertained, has there 
been an inter-racial dinner at a restaurant or café owned by white for white 
patrons. A factory worker, who is an official in a local Negro labor union, 
casually mentioned a dinner, at which Negro and white union officials were 
present and which took place at an eating place owned and operated by a white 
man on the outskirts of the city. However, when asked to give the details of 
the dinner, he refused, saying he would not want to get "white friends" into 
trouble. When other Negroes were interviewed on separate occasions, the 


details of the dinner were sought, but at two other times when the Negro's 





12 personal interview, August 2, 1950. 
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expression indicated he knew of the event, he answered that he was sorry 


but he did not recall the place where the dinner was given. 
Inter-racial dinners are frequently held at a restaurant called "The Do 
Nut Shoppe,” located on East Pettigrew Street, owned and operated by a Negro, 


Mr. G. W. Logan. L. BE. Austin, editor of the Carolina Times, says: 


There is a place here on Pettigrew Street in the Do Nut Shoppe where whites 
and Negroes eat together a good bit. It's the Jade Room. I wish you could 
see it; it's very nice. Dr. (white] from Chapel Hill comes over 
and eats with friends there a good bit, and sometimes Duke students eat there 
with Negro students. We have some inter-racial meetings there, too. The 
owner of that place is what we call a 'new era Negro,' who doesn't hold to 
this segregation business. He's a fine fellow, t00.13 ) 


Mr. Logan, owner of the Do Nut Shoppe, says: 


Yes, very often there are inter-racial banquets here. There've been any 
number of these banguets in the last year. They're usually people like the 
workers at the welfare office, workers at the employment office,some of the 
people from Duke Hospital, college students. Recently when Dr. T. Z. Koo 
(Chinese] was here there was one of the banquets. It's definitely a selected 
class of people who are doing it, of course. The ordinary business man is 
still below that.14 





Several Negroes interviewed expressed the hope that "no trouble" would 
result from their telling of the inter-racial dinners in public places. Dr. 


A. L. Turner, Dean of the North Carolina Law School, says: 


Yes, there are places for inter-racial meals, but I hope this won't get 
anyone into trouble, for it is a violation of the law, you know. The Do 
Nut Shoppe is where there are many inter-racial gatherings with meals. The 
idea Bee Seah city ordinance, I think, is to keep the Negro out of the white 
places. 





13 personal interview, February 26, 1950. 


4 eT interview, March 24, 1950. 


1 Personal interview, May 3, 1950. 
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The ordinance which Dr. Turner mentions is the only reference in The 





Code of the City of Durham listed under "Segregation, Colored." It states: 


pain all licensed restaurants, public eating places and 'weenie shops' where 
persons of the white and colored races are permitted to be served with and 
eat food, and are allowed to congregate, there shall be provided separate 
rooms for the separate accommodation of each race. The partition between 
such rooms shall be constructed of wood, plaster or brick or like material, 
and shall reach from the floor to the ceiling. Any person, violating this 
section shall, upon conviction, pay a fine of ten dollars, and patient “cna 


violation thereof shall constitute a separate and distinct offense. 


There are several small eating places that have a separate wall, although 
not always exactly as specified in the ordinance mentioned above. The Royal 
Ice Cream Parlor located on Dowd and Roxboro have separate accommodations 
for Negroes and whites.’ A small restaurant, Hobbie's Grill, located on the 
edge of the Negro area called Lyon Park on Morehead Avenue, has a division 
about six feet high that divides the restaurant equally. The division ends | 
at the counter which is the length of the back of the room. The entrance on 
the right has a sign on the door, "white," and although there is no sign on 
the left door, the division is clear. The personnel is apparently all white 
and the men remain behind the one counter to serve both sections. These 
restaurants that have provisions for both white and Negro seem to be generally 
located in an area adjacent to both Negro and white residential sections. 

They are owned and, for the most part, operated by whites. 


There are 133 restaurants listed in the City Directory, of which twenty- 





nine are designated as Nealerca.' Seven of the restaurants operated by 


and for Negroes are located on East Pettigrew Street, five are found on 


1€mne Code of the City of Durham, North Carolina, 1947, C.13, Sec. 42, 
174i11's Durham City Directory, 1949, p. 683. 
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Fayetteville Street, and five on Pine Street. Of the total twenty-nine, 
only four are located outside the Negro area designated as Hayti. One of 
these four is located in the area called Walltown, and another is in East 
End. 

There are at least two eating establishments in Durham operated by persons 
of foreign descent for Negroes. The Lincoln Café on Mangum Street is owned 
by Greeks and run exclusively for Negroes. L. E. Austin, editor of the 
Carolina Times,says, "Yes, some Greeks have a Negro café. Lincoln Café on 
Mangum Street behind Kress. Only the lowest class of Negroes eat there. I 
wouldn't eat there myself; it's just as dirty as it can be 18 

Some Chinese operate an establishment called The Asia Café on East Pet- 
tigrew Street for Negro patrons. It is reported to be a very popular eating 
place with the Negro citizens.*? 

The eating places in Durham composed of only a lunch counter usually 
permit Negroes to buy sandwiches and drinks, but it is expected that the 
Negroes will not remain at the counter to eat. The policy of the stores 
that contain lunch counters generally conform to the same pattern.~° 

The present study found a similar pattern of segregation in the hotels 
of Durham which Johnson reported for other southern cities. He says, "No 
Negroes are accommodated in any hotel in the South that receives white 
patronage."“1 There appears to be no question about the approval of the 


larger hotels for inter-racial meetings, so long as the meeting does not 


18 personal interview, February 26, 1950. 
19Personal interview, May 3, 1950. 
an Chapter X, p.19. 


2ljohnson, C. S., op. cit., p. 56. 
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include eating. There has been no mention reported from the hotel manage- 
ment of the necessity for Negroes to enter the side door or freight elevators 


at such meetings, as Johnson found in some southern cities.-* 


No exception 
to the taboo against inter-racial dining in the white hotels could be dis- 
covered in Durham, ©3 but Johnson did find some large hotels in Southern 
cities that allowed inter-racial dining in private dining rooms on special 
pccasions.-* 
In the area of restaurants and cafés, Durham conforms generally to the 
pattern found by Johnson throughout the South. The exclusion of Negroes 
‘from the eating places owned by whites for white patrons is clearly observed. 
Durham also conforms by having at least two cafés for Negro patrons run by 


individuals of foreign descent, in these cases, Greek and Chinese. The 


practice of having Negroes buy sandwiches and drinks at lunch counters and 





taking them out to eat exists in Durham as it does in the other Southern 
cities investigated by Johnson. However, Johnson did not indicate that his 
study revealed such exceptions as those found in Durham where inter-racial 
dinners are given freely at a restaurant owned by a Negro. Johnson also 
did not mention such an establishment as Hobbie's Grill in Durham where a 
division in the center of the eating place provides the segregation of the 


Negroes and whites. 


22 
Johnsen, C. S., op. cit., p. 57- 





23the writer did hear of one occasion, said to have taken place many years 
ago, when a "Mrs. Balfour," a Negro social worker, attended a luncheon at the 
Washington Duke Hotel with a large number of white social workers. However, 
efforts to substantiate the report, were unsuccessful. If such an incident 


did occur, it was an outstanding exception. 


24 sohnson, @. S., op. cits, p- 59s 
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white customers. In Durham there is a relatively laftge number of Negroes 





Chapter X 


STORES, FILLING STATIONS, BANKS AND BUSINESS 


Stores 


The treatment of Negroes in the department stores of Durham varies, not 


only depending upon the store, but also depending upon the particular Negro. 





If the Negro's dress and manner indicate he is in a higher income group or 


treatment. Negroes of the lower income groups often find that there is a 


if the Negro is known to the clerks, he is usually accorded very courteous 
considerable difference in the treatment given them and the treatment given 


who are employees of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, the 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, the North Carolina College for Negroes, and quite 
a few professional Negroes. The presence of these Negroes may influence to 
some extent the manner in which Negroes are treated in the stores. Negroes 


of these classifications are known to have some buying power and it is to the 


advantage of the stores, it seems, to cultivate their patronage. 
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Most of the department stores in Durham treat Negroes with a fair degree 
of courtesy. It is reported, however, that one of the larger and more ex- 
pensive of the stores, Baldwins, prefers exclusively white clientele. A 


Durham Negro who is a professional recreation director, says: 


I find that the stores give nice service here. The only one I can think 
of that discriminates is Baldwin's. I know particularly that they are not 
courteous to Negroes in their children's department. When my boy was the 
age when it was so hard to find a shoe to fit him, I took him there, but 
when the clerks consistently waited on all the whites, even though I'd gotten 
there first, I got up and left. My wife says they still do that. She's had 
to go back to see about his shoes. 


It seems to be generally agreed upon by most of the Negroes of Durham in- 
terviewed that Belk-Leggett is one of the pleasanter places for Negroes to 
shop. A Negro restaurant owner says: "Belk's seems to have a policy toward 
the Negroes that is more wholesome than most of the stores. The sales people 
at Belk's are usually very nice to Negroes."* 


A Negro who was until recently connected with public relations at North 


Carolina College says: 


The stores vary in several ways. One, they vary in direct ratio to the 
Negro's behavior and who he is. I mean, if he's known or unknown. Most 
Negroes have cultivated the friendship or respect of one or two clerks where 
they buy and they usually wait until they can be served by those particular 
clerks. It is known that some stores prefer not to have Negro clientele. 
Baldwins is the outstanding example. Certain stores don't mind if they don't 
have to use titles of courtesy. The Fashion is not too keen on it, for ex- 
ample. The Style Shop made the observation once that they wait on employees 
of the North Carolina Mutual and they don't expect them to call them 'Mr.' 
or 'Mrs.' so why should the other Negroes expect it. The inference here is 
that the very highest type Negroes are employed by the Mutual and that isn't 
necessarily so. They have many employees and most of them are just average 
clerks, typists, etc. Because of such attitudes on the part of Durham stores, 
there is a lot of mail order commerce between Durham and New York. Many of 





7 eeraonal interview, April 25, 1950. 


personal interview, March 24, 1950. 
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the Negro citizens have running accounts with Macy's, Gimbell's, Arnold 
Constables, etc. They order using the New York Times, usually. Many have 
their own dress-makers and tailors in the community, too. 


By the way, my wife has had a special clerk at Belk's waiting on her ever 
since she was in high school and when they get something new in or have a 
sale, she always calls my wife and tells her about it. If my wife thinks 
she'd like some of them, the clerk puts them up for her.3 


As far as could be discovered, Negroes are permitted in all the stores 


‘of the main business area. This has not always been the case, it would seem. 


Editor Austin of the Carolina Times, says: 





There was a shop opened here that wouldn't sell to Negroes. It was called 
The Little Shop, and we gave them so much trouble by complaining to the city 
and by our white friends complaining that they had to go out of business. .. 
Then one time a shoe store opened here--one of a chain whose owner lives in 
Augusta, Georgia, and they made Negroes go to the back of the store to try 
shoes on. Well, I wrote an article about it, and we told our people not to 
go there, and most of them didn't. Well, they finally made apologies and 
stopped that, but only occasionally will you find Negroes going in that store 
to buy peaae. 


Negroes who are in the higher income groups report that they are called 
"Mr.,", "Mrs.," and "Miss" by most of the clerks in the Durham department 
stores, and receive their bills and packages with their titles on them. This 
practice also appears to be an innovation of the last few years. Editor 
Austin relates an incident which he indicates was planned strategy on the part 
of a group of Negroes to gain the privilege of being addressed by their 
titles by the department stores: 

This incident occurred five or six years before the war. They (department 
stores] wouldn't use 'Mr.,' 'Mrs.,' and 'Miss' on packages and bills then. 


We decided if we could get Ellis Stone to do it, then the others would follow. 
mo, R..L. McDougal ' s wife--McDougal was cashier of the bank, > most talented 





personal interview, May 3, 1950. 


Rrseen! interview, February 26, 1950. 


The Negro owned and operated Mechanics and Farmers Bank. 
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financial mind I've ever known; he's dead now--his wife went there [Ellis 
Stone] and bought a lot of lace underthings and charged them to her account, 
and when she signed for them, she signed 'Mrs. R. L. McDougal.' When the 
bill arrived the 'Mrs.'* was scratched off. So McDougal took it and went up 
to the manager and said, 'Now, look here, don't send this bill to me. My 
wife will be thinking I'm getting these underthings for some other woman. 
Send the bill to her.' So, they said they would. But when it came, it had 
the 'Mrs.' scratched off again, so McDougal went down there and said, ‘We 
both know what this is all about. Now if you don't put 'Mrs.’ on my wife's 
name, you're not going to collect one cent of that bill!' He left, and later 
he received the bill with 'Mrs.' on it and they've been putting it on ever 
since. Most of the stores use titles now. Some of them don't yet, but our 
people don't trade with them--except the most ignorant colored people. 


An executive of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company says, 
"They (department store clerks] always address my wife as 'Mrs.' I don't 


recall how packages are addressed, but certainly the account is sent to 


'Mrs.' Now, for some of the smaller accounts, they might not." 


A Negro woman who is a worker in a tobacco factory finds she is not ac- 
corded the courtesy of a title, "The department stores don't put titles on 
my packages. At United the other day, I had a package laid away, and the 


clerk asked me my name. I told her ‘Mrs. M. C. Dawson’ and she put 'M. C. 
8 


Dawson' on the package.” 


A North Carolina College student who is a native of Durham says: 


Yes, they deliver packages to my people, but there's a definite tendency 
not to put titles on the packages. I've heard of several instances where 
the Negroes won't pay their bills until they are sent with the title on it. 
The clerks usually call me by my first name. I've noticed this particularly. 
They ask my name generally and then use the first name even though I gave 


them the full name. 





Pe orcebat interview, February 26, 1950. 
Tpersonal interview, February 10, 1950. 
Gpersonal interview, April 18, 1950. 


personal interview, April 21, 1950. 
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Negro Lawyer C. 0. Pearson tells of a means he used to persuade a local 


store to use a title for his wife: 


There was one incident I had with Montgomery Ward here. They sent a bill 
to my wife addressed by her first name and so I wrote a letter about it to 
the head office and sent a copy of it to the local office manager here, and 
I received a letter of profound apology from him, and since that time, her 
bills have been addressed 'Mrs.' 


Mr. Pearson's secretary, at this point, said, "All the other stores in 


Durhem that I know anything about use 'Miss' 'Mrs.' etc., now when addressing 


10 
Negroes' bills and packages." 
Negroes are now permitted to use the fitting rooms in the Durham stores 
and to try on hats, shoes, and other wearing apparel. L. E. Austin, editor 


of the Carolina Times, says: 


Negroes are generally treated pretty well in the stores. They can try on 
anything and use the fitting rooms, too. We did have some trouble with that 
@ while back. You know, a Negro woman coming to Durham from Georgia or South © 
Carolina who's never made more than about eight to ten dollars a week comes 
up here and earns about $35 or $45. She goes up town after work and wants 
to try on dresses. Of course, they won't let her; we try to teach her to go 
home and take a bath first. I tell them they needn't come to me to complain 
if they won't let her try on the dresses, unless she goes home and takes her 


bath first.11 





There were no complaints reported by the Negroes interviewed in regard 


to the use of fitting rooms or trying on apparel. A Negro lawyer says: 


Yes, Negro women can try on things. The stores are anxious to sell the 
stuff. There has never been any trouble that I know of. Competition is 
very keen for customers. There are a lot of smaller stores on Main Street 
and the large ones know that if they are not courteous to Negroes they are 
just throwing them into the smaller shops.1¢ 





10personal interview, March 22, 1950. 


personal interview, February 26, 1950. 


12Personal interview, March 22, 1950. 
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It was reported by the Negro women or the wives of the Negro men inter- 


viewed, with the exception of one factory worker, that the stores allowed 


them to take clothes out on approval. The factory worker stated that she 





did not recall ever having tried, but she had always thought she would not 
be allowed to take wearing apparel out subject to approval.13 
There are apparently very few stores in Durham that provide rest room 
facilities for Negro women. Belk-Leggett and Charles Department Store were 
the only stores reported as having rest rooms for Negro women. The rest 
room for Negro women at Belk'’s is located in the basement in the far back of 
the store. There is a sign over the door, "Colored Women's Rest Room." The 
rest room for white women is located on the second floor and the two doors 
leading to the facilities read, "White Ladies Only." Although there are no 
signs in the rest room at Ellis Stone, it is understood to be for white women 
only. The Negro woman who runs the elevator at Ellis Stone said the store 
had no facilities for Negro customers 2+ At Baldwin's there is a sign, inside 
the lounge provided for women, which reads "White Only." 
A Negro business executive says: 
Well, I don't recall that my wife has had any trouble in the department 
stores here. There is one thing, though. The ladies' lounge is the only 


place where segregation works to a disadvantage to the Negro ladies. The 
accommodations aren't very good and usually there are none at al1.15 


A Negro lawyer says: 


My wife is a mild-mannered person, but she resents unfair treatment. Even 
before we were married if a store sent her a bill without salutation, she'd 
have it straightened out or she wouldn't pay the bill. When Baldwins was 


13personal interview, April 18, 1950. 


S aicoiual: interview, July 26, 1950. 
15 


Personal interview, February 10, 1950. 
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making their reservations for their store, she led a group of Negro women 
who went down and talked with them. I don't think it did much good, but 
she's trying. Insofar as I know, the only store that has facilities for 
Negro women is Belk+Leggett. However, I'm sure my wife wouldn't hesitate to 
use any of the ladies' rooms if she needed to--not in a rude manner, but 
quietly.1 : 

Most of the water fountains found in stores in Durham are designated 
"white" and "colored". In United, Belk's, Raylass and Kress where fountains 
were located, two were provided in each store with signs designating the use. 
At Ellis Stone the only fountain discovered is located in the women's rest 
room which is used by white women only. In Raylass Department store, one 
of the more inexpensive stores in Durham, there are two identical electric 
water fountains located in the back of the store on the first floor. The 
fountains have signs, “white" and "colored," and over the fountain designated 
for "colored" is a large elaborately painted sign reading, “Ice Water for 
Colored People!" 

At stores where food is sold, as is the case in the basement of Kress, | 
in Woolworth, United, and most of the drug re ae Negroes are allowed to | 
buy sandwiches, drinks, etc., but they are expected to take the food away to 
eat it or else to stand back from the counter where whites eat. The out- 
standing exception discovered was the United Department Store, where Negroes 
buy hot dogs, drinks, etc., and stand at the small counter to eat with white 
customers. 

Mrs. M. C. Dawson, Negro factory worker, says, "At United is the only 
place in town where Negroes can get things and stand there and eat it. At 


other places we have to stand back away from the whites. It may be because 





everybody stands at United and there're places for whites to sit at the other 


places. "17 





16personal interview, May 5, 1950. l7personal interview, April 18,1950 
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There are apparently no white owned drug stores in Durham that serve 


Negroes at the fountain and allow them to remain at the counter. An official 


of the Durham Committee on Negro Affairs says: 


It just doesn't make sense to me to say that I can't be served at Walgreen's. 
The law says you can't deny people rights because of their color or creed, 
but we are denied when the lowest of whites are served. We just haven't 
gotten to ms point that we're willing to test it, yet. It just doesn’t 
make sense. 





Mr. C. C. Spaulding, Sr., president of the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, says: 

Now, some of these stores, Woolworth's and Walgreen's, they have nice 
counters that serve white only. We don't ask them yet tofopen a counter for 
Negroes, for we have our own drug stores. We tell our people to go to their 
own drug stores and to buy their groceries from their own stores, too. 

It seems that Negroes are served at all the grocery stores in the city, 
but it is known among the Negroes that certain stores are more courteous to 
them. The Negroes interviewed agreed that the large chain stores treated 
them in the same manner white customers are treated. Austin, editor of the 
Carolina Times, says, "There is a difference in the way our people are 
treated in chain and locally owned grocery stores. In the chain stores it's 
more a matter of business and they're as courteous and polite to Negroes as 
they are to whites."“° 

Negro Attorney Thompson observes: 

I think Negroes trade with Negro owned grocery stores even though they do 


it when they can buy at some white chain stores at a_ cheaper rate. Negroes 
trade with the store next to the Progressive stores! much more than they do 


18personal interview, March 17, 1950. 
19Personal interview, February 14, 1950. 


20personal interview, February 26, 1950. 
ely grocery store run by whites catering to Negro customers in Hayti area. 
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at the Progressive. It's what you'd call race-consciousness, I guess. 
There's another Negro store that's awfully nice right across from the library 
_(legro library], Dillard's. We have to pay a little more there, but we do 
it anyway. . .I think the (white ] chain stores are purely on a competitive 
basis and they want money. They feel that a certain amount of courtesy must 
be given to everyone. They've definitely brought up the value of appreciation 
among Negroes because thegere insisted that their clerks treat people, Negro 
and white, with courtesy. 2 
Another Negro lawyer says, "For a long time, Negroes supported Negro 
grocery stores purely on a racial basis. But I think they are breaking away 
from that now. Service in the chain stores is so impersonal that there is 
little segregation or discrimination there. They just serve the next in 
2 
line." 3 
It has been observed that at the Atlantic and Pacific store on Chapel 
- Hill Street, the boys who carry packages to the cars are sometimes Negro 
and sometimes white. No apparent distinction is made between Negroes and 
white by any of the boys; all packages are carried to cars of customers upon 
request. It has also been noticed that some of the men who work behind the 


meat counter ask whites and Negroes their order by saying "Take your order, 


mang" or "Help you, sir?" 


Filling Stations 


a 


The Negroes interviewed did not report that any of the filling stations 
in Durham refused service to Negroes. Negroes may purchase gas,oil, and 
commodities sold inside the station; they are given the free services of air 
for tires, water, and windshield-cleaning. The one service which some filling 


stations refuse Negroes is the use of the rest rooms. An example is the « 





ee personal interview, May 5, 1950. 


23 personal interview, March 22, 1950. 
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the Amaco Filling Station located at Five Points where a crude sign on the 


rest room door states, "White Ladies Only." Several of the Negroes inter- 


_ viewed mentioned the fact that the Esso stations were particularly courteous 


to Negroes and granted them the use of the same rest rooms that whites use. 


A. M. Rivera, Jr., Pittsburg Courier Representative, says: 


It depends on the filling station. We have to shop around and find one 
that's congenial. Some want the Negroes to use the service rest rooms and 


not the regular rest rooms. At the filling station where I deal I can do 


most anything I want to. Esso is the only one with a policy on that. If 
you're refused at an Esso station, you can report it to headquarters and get 
redress. I don't know about the others, but the general Negro population 


most definitely know this and Negroes usually stop only at Esso stations, 


especially in traveling.@ 


Factoryworker M. C. Dawson stated that Negroes used the rest rooms at 
filling stations unless signs designated white only, "The larger chains are 
best. Some, a few, do allow Negroes to use rest room facilities. Most have 
a sign saying ‘white only.' If they don't have that sign, then Negroes can 
use it, too."*2 


W. J. Kennedy, vice-president of North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, says: 


I'm given all the services at the filling stations. I think most all our 
people are. You see, we have some large filling stations of our own now in 


the Negro section and the white filling stations know they have competition. 


Thus, in bidding for our trade, they are very nice.© 


Lawyer M. Hugh Thompson relates an interesting experience that indicates 


treatment of Negroes by the filling station attendants in Durham as well as 


in other locations: ' 





24 personal interview, May 3, 1950. ‘ 
2 opersonal interview, April 18, 1950. 


26 personal interview, February 10, 1950. 
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I think we're treated about equally at filling stations. I don't see any 
difference. There's not much difference in the rest rooms either. I had an 
incongrous experience recently on a trip for the North Carolina Mutual. We 
went down to Atlanta, over into Alabama, came back up to Durham and from here 

to Richmond. In Durham and in all the stations in the South we could use 

the rest rooms--all that we tried, but when we got to Washington and I asked 
them for the key, they told me they couldn't find the key. So I told them I 
didn't want any other services and not to give me any gas, etc., if I couldn't 
use the rest room. Another man came up then and told me he'd found the key. 
But as you see, the most consistent thing about segregation is its incon- 
sistency.</ . 


Banks and Business 


Negroes are now served by most all the business establishments of the city. 
With the exception of businesses dealing with very personal services, such 
as cafés, restaurants, and beauty parlors, all businesses in Durham serve 
the Negro population. The area of banks and business in Durham cannot be 
clearly understood without some knowledge of the extent to which businesses 
exist that are owned and operated by Negroes for their own people. In order 
to obtain the services offered by most of the businesses in Durham, such as 
insurance and loans, Negroes do not have to accept the service of white busi- 
nesses if they prefer to choose otherwise, for in Durham Negroes own and 
operate their own bank and many businesses. It is possible that a motivation 
for the development of many Negro businesses was the discrimination against 
or the refusal of Negro patronage in these areas. Marion B. Hamilton, in 
a recent study, points out that many Negro businesses are defensive enter- 
prises. Negro insurance companies were developed because the large white 
companies excluded Negroes or charged them higher premium rates. White banks 
refused to ee credit to Negro homeowners and business men, so the Negroes 


established their own bank. Also pertinent to the present topic and also 


“TPersonal interview, May 5, 1950. 
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pointed out by Mrs. Hamilton, Negro businesses seem to require large Negro 
communities, such as found in Durham's Hayti.28 

Also, not to be completely discounted in this area is the advice and as- 
sistance reported to have been given the early Negro business men by the 
white leaders of the community. It is said that the Negro men launched their 
business enterprises with the advice and help of white men. Boyd, the Durham 

historian, says: i 

- - enot only has the white man tolerated the Negro; he has shown readiness 
-to extend the helping hand, bothto individuals and to the group. A white 
capitalist, Julian S. Carr, loaned to John Merrick, the Negro pioneer cap- 
italist, a sum of money to start his business career. Washington Duke gave 
the printing press used in the publication of the first Negro newspaper. 
White bankers aided in the organization of the first Negro bank; and in recent 


years liberal contributions have been made by individuals and also by the 
local government to measures for the advancement of the colored population.29 


Although many of the more assertive Negroes of Durham today would probably 


not agree, a statement of a Negro domestic worker indicates that some Negroes 
still give much credit to the whites' assistance, "I feel sorry for any 
Negro that doesn't have at least one white friend. Now, you just look around 
and see which Negroes have done well and you'll see when you look back, that 
everyone of them had a white friend who helped him some way, financial or 
some how." 30 
One of the earliest and most outstanding Negro businesses in Durham is 
‘the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company. This organization was 
founded when John Merrick, C. C. Spaulding, and Dr. Aaron Moore reorganized 
an unsuccessful company called the North Carolina Mutual and Provident As- 
| 28Hemilton, op. cit., p. 82. 
2Ppoyd, op. cit., p. 281. 


personal interview, August 2, 1950. 
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sociation which had been established in 1898 by seven men, one of whom was 


Merrick. 3! The present name was adopted in 1919, fourteen years after it 
moved to its permanent location on Parrish Street. From 1899 to 1949, the 
admitted assets of the organization grew from $350.00 to $26,250,001.24; 
from 1899 to 1949, the insurance in force grew from $247.92 to $146 241,142, 3° 

The development of such businesses as the North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company helped create a need for a Negro bank in Durham. The same 
three men, along with R. B. Fitzgerald, W. G. Pearson, J. E. Shepherd, S.L. 
Warren and J. A. Dodson, established the Mechanics and Farmers Bank in 1908. 
Mr. Spaulding, now president of the North Carolina Mutual Life Taperedes 
Company, says when they began their bank, the managers of white banks of 
the city sent their personnel over every morning and evening in order that 
they could help the Negroes learn the techniques of banking. Mr. Spaulding 
says, "When we opened our bank, all those other banks sent men around and 
helped us. They'd come and help us open and close at night, without any pay. 
I've enjoyed the friendship and confidence of the people of Durham and I ap- 
preciate it."33 

The total assets of the Mechanics and Farmers Bank, according to a report 
at the close of business on June 30, 1950, are $4,858,725.03.2* The bank is 
a member of the clearinghouse of Durham. W. J. Kennedy, vice-president of 
the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, says; “The bank is a member 
of the clearinghouse in Durham. For a number of years it was not. But it is 


now and has been for about five years. The Raleigh branch of this bank became 


31Royd, op. cit., pp. 286-287. 


es Times, March 11, 1950, p. 1. 


33 personal interview, February 14, 1950. 


4 
: Carolina Times, July 15, 1950, p. 8. 
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a@ member of the clearinghouse over there before the home bank did."3 






Mr. Spaulding contends that the businesses, which he helped establish, 






serve as a means of introducing Negroes to whites in Durham, a liason between 



























the two groups. He says: 


Most Negroes use our bank. There used to be a time when a Negro couldn't 
get a loan from these other banks unless he brought his whole life history 
with him. That was before we got our bank here. We've served to introduce 
our race to the other group, and now they will lend them money. If a Negro 
tells them he is a teacher at the college, any bank will give him a note 
right then. I'm not a member of the Durham Merchants Association, but the 
lady around there consults us on people, as to whether they're any account 
or not. We have files here on ha aes | that is anybody and if anybody 
moves here, we find out about him.3 


J. J. Henderson, member of the Durham Committee on Negro Affairs, feels 
that the Negro business in Durham makes the city distinctive among southern 


cities: 


Durham is not the same type of city as other Southern cities. The strength 
the Negro has here is the result of capital. Unfortunately, in most Southern 
cities there's no progress at all because there's no attempt to accumulate. 
The white man respects you for what you can show. Durham is unusual. We 
control forty-six million dollars. The North Carolina Mutual alone controls 
twenty-six million and the bank about five million. 'Way back, they advocated 
giving Negroes the amount of taxes that they paid, but they wouldn't say that 
now. We've been able to accumulate. The leading white institutions will 
accept credit, because they know that another bank--Negro owned--stands right 

- around the corner. 


The North Carolina Mutual owns the entire block in which the headquarters 
of its company is located. This block is situated in the center of the Dur- 


ham business district and with the exception of the Mechanics and Farmers 


bank which is on the street floor below the insurance company, all the 


3>Personal interview, February 10, 1950. 


eecenal interview, February 14, 1950. 


Sl perpanal. interview, March 17, 1950. 
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businesses renting space are operated by whites. Mr. Spaulding says: 


We own the whole block and rent all the downstairs space to whites. The 
reason for this is that our people can't make enough money here to pay the 
rent. I tell all my people that work here--178 employees--to trade with the 
people who rent in this block, if they can. Now, the white people don't 
know that, but I do. Now, I broke my watch last week while I was in New 
York, so I took it by the jeweler down stairs and in twenty minutes he'd 
brought it up to me and said he just touched something in the back and it was 
all right and didn't charge a thing. Now, they may not want this known but 
all these [white] people who rent from us do business at our bank. It's con- 
venient and all, you see. They do all their business with us. That's what 
I tell our people, get something that the white man needs and he'll beat a 
path to our door . 38 


The North Carolina Mutual block is not the only part of the main business 
district owned by Negroes in Durham. The building on Chapel Hill Street at 
the corner of Roney Street is owned by two Negro families. The upstairs of 
the building is rented by Negro professional men--doctors, lawyers, and 
dentists--and the downstairs is rented to white businesses. Lawyer Pearson, 
whose office is in the building, says: 

This office building is owned by two Negro families, the Strutgart's and 
the Warrens. They acquired it in about 1920. The only thing that would 
keep Negroes from buying space on Main Street, I think, would be that they 39 
didn't have the money. It's different from the residential section, though. 

There are a few businesses in Hayti that are for Negro patrons managed 
by whites who rent the space from Negroes. This is the case of the Progres- 


sive Grocery Store on Fayetteville Street and the Atlantic and Pacific store 


on Pine Senate 


Other businesses of Durham Negroes which should be mentioned are the 


Mutual Building and Loan Association located at the Mechanics and Farmers 





Breeccenat interview, February 14, 1950. 


OT eeaatal interview, March 22, 1950. 


hOpergonal interview, M. H. Thompson, May 5, 1950. This store is 
managed by whites, but has Negro clerks. 
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Bank on Parrish Street, the Southern Fidelity Mutual Insurance Company on 
Elm Street, the Bankers Fire Insurance Company on Fayetteville Street, the 
Union Insurance and Realty Company on Fayetteville Street and the Dunbar 
Realty Company on Fayetteville Street. In addition to these, Mrs. Hamilton 
counted 221 small Negro business enterprises, 165 of which are located in 
Hayti, the largest Negro pee 
Johnson found that the policies of stores in the cities of the South 

varied so widely the only generalization that could be made was: “In the 
inter-racial situation in trade relations there is constant eecpepasate we 
He did cite some practices in other cities which may be compared with the 
pattern of segregation in this area in Durham. He found that in shoe stores 
and display sections of department stores it is a common practice © usher 
Negroes toward the back and usually there are a few seats, separated slightly 
from others where Negroes are expected to sit. #3 This practice was not re- 
ported as occurring in Durham stores. A statement made by Johnson about the 
southern cities he visited does seem to apply to the situation in Durhan, 
however: 

In the cities visited Negroes have favorite stores at which most of them 
trade because of the common belief that they are accorded fair treatment or 
at least meet less discrimination there than elsewhere. Likewise, there are 


stores that are known to be inhospitable to Negro trade and discourage 
it. 


KL 
Hemilton, op. cit., p. 84. 


42 sohnson, op. cit., p. 63. 


437p4ia. 
Witpid., p. 66. 
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The Negroes in Durham indicate that Belk-Leggett is similar to the former 
store described by Johnson and that Baldwins fits the latter store described. 

Johnson discovered that in most aie ee stores permit Negroes to 
make purchases across the counter but do not permit them to try on gloves, 
hats or dresses.45 There appears to be no stores in Durham which have such 
a policy; even at Baldwins where Negro patronage is not encouraged Negro 
women may try on apparel. 

The greatest distinction, based upon the customer's being Negro or white, 
would seem to be the rest room facilities in the department stores of Durham. 
There are very few stores that provide any facilities for Negro women and 
those that do have a separate one which, in one case at least, is located in 
the basement. In this respect, the stores of Durham appear to be somewhat 
similar to a large department store in Atlanta described by Johnson where 
there seemed to be no racial distinctions, except for the basement rest room 
for Negro women. 46 

In the area of grocery stores, Johnson found the following: "Least 
discrimination in the southern cities appears in the chain grocery stores. 
Here the clerks are most likely to place all relations on an economic basis 
and extend all services to all customers regardless of ease nT 

The Negroes in Durham interviewed in regard to the pattern of segregation 
in grocery stores almost unanimously expressed the opinion that Negroes re- 


ceived more courteous treatment in the white chain stores than in the white 


45 Johnson, op. cit., p. 66. 
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“Ttpia., p. 64. 
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locally owned stores. Some Durham Negroes, for reason of race-consciousness 


perhaps, prefer to trade at stores owned and staffed by Negroes in the Negro 


area. 
As found by Johnson in other parts of the South, there appears to be 


little or no discrimination in the sales service at filling stations in Dur- 


_ ham which sell national brands of gasoline 48 An exception, however, was 


found at the Five Points Amaco Station where a "white ladies only" sign is 
written. Also similar to Johnson's investigation results is the lack of 
separate rest rooms for whites and Negroes at most of the Durham filling 
Fictions according to Negroes interviewed. "9 Most of the Negroes consulted 
in Durham contend that Negroes are allowed to use the same rest rooms as the 
whites at the filling stations. One possible explanation offered for the 
behavior in this area is that filling stations run by Negroes in the Negro 
area, give the white filling stations considerable competition. 

Johnson states that generally all the business houses fronting on the 
town square, or main street, are owned and operated by white sedpies He also 
found that Negro operated businesses are usually found on back streets or in 
blocks peueedod for Negro use. 20 Bavien presents an outstanding exception to 
these "rigid conventional patterns" that Johnson set forth in regard to 
business in Southern cities. A Negro insurance company, said to be the 
largest Negro insurance company in the world, is located in a building which 
it owns that is situated only one block from Main Street and which can be 
considered in the main business district. The smaller Negro businesses of 


Durham do conform to Johnson's generalization in that they are found pri- 


marily in the Negro areas. 


' chiween, Op. ert., ps Tl. 





"rp44. Ipid., p. 63. 
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Chapter XI 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, INDUSTRIES, AND 
OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Professional Services 


The accumulated Negro capital in Durham, the presence of the Negro col- 
lege, and the segregated Negro community function collectively to create a 
demand for Negro professional workers in the city. Nevertheless, the facts 
remain that the majority of the Negroes employed in Durham are unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers. In Durham, as in most of the cities of the United 
States, the white professional men dominate in the majority of professional 
fields. It has been pointed out in this study that whites control to a 
great extent the judicial processes in Durham, the social welfare agencies, 
the hospitals, the schools, and most of the businesses. The medical ser- 
vices outside the hospitals, mortuary services and the services of ministers 


remain to be considered. 
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Medical Service 


There are approximately eleven Negro doctors with private practices in 


Durham. 


The extent to which the Negro population uses Negro doctors has 
not definitely been determined. Some Negroes feel that the majority of Negroes 
today prefer Negro doctors. Others say about half of the Negro population 
prefer white doctors. However, all seem to agree that the number of Negroes 
who prefer Negro doctors is increasing. G. W. Logan, Negro restaurant 
owner, says: 

We use a Negro doctor. I think it's pretty well divided up among the 
Negroes--about half go to Negro doctors and half to whites. Some have gotten 
tired of the way they have to wait out in the halls until all the white 
patients have been seen before they can see the doctor. Some time ago, my 
wife went to see a white eye specialist. When the girls who were filling 
out her history, etc., asked for her name, they insisted she give her first 
name. She told them she went by ‘Mrs. G. W. Logan,' and finally they told 
her to go out and wait some more. In the meantime they looked up her name 
in the City Directory and when they called her back, they addressed her as 
"Maude.' Needless to say, she never went back. Some of our people aren't 
able to kick back when things like that happen. They're so helpless.@ 

A. M. Rivera, Jr., Pittsburg Courier Negro representative, says, "I use 
a Negro doctor. The practice of white doctors among the Negroes in Durham 
is very small. We have specialists and highly trained Negro doctors and 

we don't have much call for whites."3 

Several Negroes interviewed suggested that they use both Negro and white 
doctors depending upon the circumstances of the illness. A Negro factory 


worker says, "We have a white and a Negro doctor. We've used both Lincoln 


and Duke hospitals. A good while ago my wife was taken pretty sick and I 





dHi1's Durham City Directory, 1949, p. 69h. 
Personal interview, March 24, 1950. 


3Personal interview, May 3, 1950. 
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took her out to Duke. They were very nice to us out there, as I remember 
it. I think one reason is the doctors and nurses are mostly Northerners."+ 
The superiority of some of the medical equipment and training of the 
white doctors may have something to do with the attitude that a white doctor 
is necessary if the illness is serious. A Negro lawyer says, "Ive been going 
to a white doctor some because my own doctor, a Negro, thought I was having 
some trouble with my kidneys and sent me to him because he's a specialist in 
that field."? 

The number of Negroes going to Negro doctors seems to be increasing but 
"many of the older Negroes still prefer a white doctor. A Negro business man 
says, "Our people are coming to trust more and more in their own doctors. 
Some of the old ones don't think anything's right though unless a white man 
does it. My mother won't have anything but a white Secatciaeee” 

Some Negroes feel that although white doctors still have separate waiting 
rooms, their treatment of Negroes is improving. Dr. J. N. Mills, Negro 
doctor, says: 

All the white physicians have separate waiting rooms. They do not always 
take their patients in the order of their arrival either. To my personal 
knowledge, I can say that they take their people [white] first and then my 
people [Negro] . It seems to be just a rule they have. Sometimes the Negro 
waiting room is not very satisfactory, has old furniture or it's just chairs 
out in the hall sometimes. That's the reason many of our people stop going 


to white doctors. Those that have pride don't like that treatment. I'd say 
that it's getting better and isn't that way all the time now. ! 





S hciiaicadil interview, April 18, 1950. 
Personal interview, May 5, 1950. 


6Personal interview, February 26, 1950. 


TPersonal interview, May 3, 1950. 
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It is indicated that if the Negro makes an appointment with the white 
doctors of Durham, he usually is taken in the order of the appointments, 
white and Negro. A Negro lawyer says: 

I had an appointment with him [white doctor} He took me right on back to 
his office and I didn't have to wait at all. But, he was very professional 
and brusk with me in the office--polite, but very impersonal. I understand 
he does have some prejudice against my race, and he was almost too polite. 
I see him every day on his way to his office, and although we pass face to 
face, he never sees me. Most of the white doctors do have separate waiting 
rooms, but they seem to be getting away from taking all the whites first. 

The clientele of the Negro doctors is all Negro with a few outstanding 
exceptions reported. Dr. Mills says, "Our clientele is all Negro. Some 
few whites who don't want their white doctors to know about their sickness 
come to the colored doctors. We just don't care to have anyone but colored 
though ."9 

Other Negroes interviewed say that one of the Negro doctors has become 
quite wealthy from a practice of whites who prefer to keep their illness 
quiet. A Negro business man says: 

We have a good many doctors and they have all Negro clientele except for 
venereal disease cases. If a white persons is invected with VD they'll go 
to a Negro doctor. And there's one Negro doctor here who has made quite a 
bit of money performing operations on young white ladies who don't want 
babies. Many of these are from high class families, too. 10 

Of the seventy-four physicians and surgeons listed in the. City Directory, 


eleven are Negro. One of the Negro doctors, Dr. Leroy Swift has built a 


Spersonal interview, May 5, 1950. 


9Personal interview, May 3, 1950. 
10 personal interview, February 26, 1950. 


yi11s Durham City Directory, p. 694. 
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private clinic on Fayetteville Street that is well equipped and many of the 
Negro citizens are treated there. 

‘There are twenty-eight dentists listed in the City Directory, five of 
whom are weeeocks It appears that white dentists have very few Negro 
patients. When a white dentist first begins his practice he may accept more 
Negro patients, but after his practice is established, the white dentist 
seems to prefer only white patients. Most of the Negroes consulted use 
Negro dentists, and it is reported that a few whites go to Negro dentists. 
G. W. Logan, restaurant owner, says, "Now, the dentist upstairs has a few 
[white clients]. You know, the white dentists are booked so far ahead of 
time and it's so hard to get an appointment, they just go to the Negro den- 


tist and he's just as good if not better "13 


Mortuary Services 


There seems to be complete segregation in the mortuary services in Dur- 
ham. A Negro doctor states, "There's no cross-business in Durham. Negro 
undertakers only take Negro business and white (undertakers) bury whites. 
Some white undertakers used to bury colored but they don't today.*>? 

There is nothing in the code of the city to regulate mortuary service, 
but apparently it is well established as a segregated business in Durham. 
There are indications that ecoGpeiens to the pattern have taken place under 


unusual circumstances. L. E. Austin, editor of the Carolina Times, says, 


"Generally white undertakers don't take Negro bodies and in normal times 


125i11's City Directory, p. 694. 
13Personal interview, March 24, 1950. 


lpersonal interview, May 3, 1950. 
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Negroes don't take white ones. But during the first world war during that 
‘flu' epidemic when so many folks was dying one of our Negro morticians em- 
 balmed a lot of white bodies. They had so many, you know."15 

W. J. Kennedy, vice-president of North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, says, "I do know though that there is one outstanding Negro embalmer 
who is very good. He is called on by the whites to embalm whites especially 

if the mutilation is great."16 

There are ten funeral directors in Durham and half of that number is 
Negro.t7 The cemeteries in Durham are also separate for Negroes and whites. 
It is interesting to observe that a section of one of the largest white ceme- 
teries, Maplewood, is almost surrounded by the Negro area, Lyon Park. Law- 
yer Thompson comments on the burial associations among Negroes in Durham: 

Yes, there are burial associations among the Negroes. Most all undertakers 
have some sort of organization of their own. They say they'll furnish a cer- 
tain priced funeral for a little bit (of money] a week. I'm afraid they get 
more from the people than they give back. I have observed and I talk about 
it quite a bit that our people spend entirely too much on funerals. I have 
known a family who rents their house to spend up to $1200 on a funeral. I 
tell my people that the reason they don't have anything is that they've in- 
vested too much in the graveyard and it doesn't pay off.1 

There are seven cemeteries in the city, two of which are for Negroes. One 
of these, the Scarborough Cemetery, is located in Hayti on Concord Street, and 
the other, the Fitzgerald Cemetery, is in the Lyon Park area on Kent Street ad- 


jacent to the white Maplewood Cemetery.1? 


1 Personal interview, February 26, 1950. 
16 

Personal interview, February 10, 1950. 
th 
Tili's Durham City Directory, 1949, p. 678. 


18 personal interview, May 5, 1950. 


1es11's Durham City Directory, 1949, p. 668. 
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Other Professional Services 





‘The professional services of teachers and lawyers have already been dis- 
cussed.—° The service of ministers should perhaps be mentioned. Religious 
institutions for Negroes and white in Durham are, with few exceptions, com- 
pletely separate. There are ninety-eight churches listed in the City Di- 
rectory, forty-four of which are Negro.21 There are 101 clergymen listed, 
fifty of which are Negro.22 

There is very little contact between the white and Negro ministers. An 
example of the method used to keep the Negroes officially affiliated with 
the denomination and still remain separate is explained by Reverend R. C. 


. Sharpe, a Negro Methodist minister: 


We're under the same authority as the Duke Memorial and other Methodist 
Churches. But we belong to the Central Jurisdiction. You see, back in 1939 
_ when the Methodist Church was trying to unite, they had to make some pro- 

vision for the Negro Methodist Churches. So they cut up the church into 
jurisdictions, in order to make it look like it was not segregation. They 
put us in the center, gave us general offices and our own conference. We have 
our conference meeting with the other {white} every four years. It is here 
that the laws are made and handed down. Then we have the jurisdictional con- 
ference two months after that with the colored membership of about 350,000 to 
400,000. There are nineteen conferences in this jurisdiction, including the 
colored Methodists of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisana, Texas, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Washington, D.C., 
_ Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New York. The 
western states are in the white jurisdiction because the Negro membership is 
so scattered; it would be too costly to segregate them. A lot of people... 
some courageous men, didn't want to accept it. The leaders acknowledge that 
it is a disgrace to have ssipe in the Christian Church, but they said, 


‘It's the best we can do now.' 


Investigation revealed two ministerial meetings in Durham at which both 


Negroes and whites were present. The Baptist Ministerial Alliance is com- 





ca Chapters II and IV. 


eliili's Durham City Directory ,pp. 668-669. 


22rbid., p. 670. @3Personal interview,March 23,1950 
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168 
posed of all the Baptist ministers, Negro and white, of Durham. It is the 
policy of the group to elect a white president and a Negro secneincy one 
year and the next year a Negro president and a white secretary. The meet-_ 
ings are usually held in the white First Baptist Church. The other meeting 
to which Negroes are invited to attend with white ministers is the Phillip 


Brooks Club, organized by the Duke University Divinity School Faculty. One 





_of the Negro ministers says, "The Phillip Brooks Club meets once a month out 
at Duke in the York Chapel. . . They decided they wanted the Negroes to come 
and to have fellowship with them. So, we were informed that we could come 
if we'd just come for the lectures, but not to eat with them. So, they have 
the lunch meeting at one and the regular meeting at two, and we go at two 
after lunch ."24 

The Negro ministers have an alliance and the white ministers of the city 
have an alliance. There is no combination of the two groups, however, On 
January 2, 1949, the Negro Methodist Bishop was invited to speak to the 
Phillip Brooks Club. He also spoke to the white ministerial association on 
January 3, 1948 at one of the white Presbyterian Churches. Reverend Sharpe 
says: 

My bishop, Bishop Shaw, spoke to the white ministerial association on 
January 3, 1948 at the Presbyterian Church here. He spoke to the Phillips 
Brooks Club on January 2, 1949. And some of the men came out here to talk 
with him, but he was not invited to any of the other places. They asked me 
why I didn't take Bishop Shaw out to dinner before the lecture, but I told 
them that would not be necessary, that since he was staying in our home, we'd 
have our meal here as we usually did before the talks.@ 

White ministers of the city often are guest ministers in the Negro 


: churches, but the invitation is not usually reciprocated. Only two instances 





®t tagand interview, April 23, 1950. 
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were reported when Negro ministers of Durham were invited to speak to white 
religious groups. Dr. Miles Mark Fisher, pastor of the Negro White Rock 
Baptist Church, spoke to a student group on East Campus of Duke University 
a few years ago, and Reverend R. C. Sharpe, minister of the Negro Cosmopoli- 
tan Methodist Church, spoke to a ladies’ auxiliary group at the Ashbury 
Methodist Church. Dr. Miles M. Fisher says that he will not invite a white 
minister of Durham to speak in his pulpit because the invitation will not 
be returned .26 

Two inter-racial religious groups have been reported in Durham. One of 
these is not in existence at the present time and the other group apparently 
prefers not to give out any information concerning its activities. An In- 
ter-racial Fellowship was organized in 1947, composed of Duke University and 
University of North Carolina students and teachers, North Carolina College 
students and a few Negro business and professional men.“! There were approxi- 
mately thirty to forty members of the Fellowship. The meetings of the group, 
which were usually guest lectures with an informal discussion following, were 
held every other Tuesday night at the Negro Cosmopolitan Methodist Church 
and occasionally at homes of Negroes. It met once or twice in homes of a 
white student and teachers. Reverend Sharpe says that his church was not 
the organizer of the group, but since he welcomed inter-racial activities, the 
Fellowship became associated with his church. Members of the Fellowship often 
attended the regular Sunday church services of the Cosmopolitan Methodist 
Church, so that the congregation was often fifty per cent white. Reverend 


Sharpe says that at first there was considerable opposition to the group on 





26 personal interview of Mr. Clyde Carter with Dr. Fisher, July, 1950. 


“TInformation on the Fellowship was given Mr. Clyde Carter by Reverend 
Sharpe, July, 1950. 
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three times, the group is composed of about twenty whites and thirty Negro. 


170 
the part of the white bishop, but later when he realized the group was not 
radical, he encouraged it. Reverend Sharpe feels that as a result of this 
group the local white Methodists are now attempting to help the Cosmopolitan 
Church obtain a new building. The Fellowship met up until 1949 when the 
“moving spirit," a Duke University Divinity student, left the city. It is 
said that the group may be re-organized within the next year. 

Another inter-racial religious group is the Prayer Band that meets every 
Sunday afternoon in the basement of the Negro White Rock Baptist Church .28 


According to an observer who has attended the meetings of the Prayer Band 


The whites appear to be mill workers, domestic servants, and unskilled 
laborers while the Negroes are unskilled and some skilled workers. When . 
asked why they attended the group, the whites answered by quoting various 

scripture passages, and by saying they “experienced the holy ghost more there 


than anywhere else." The emphasis of the group seems to be on the healing | 





power of prayer. Many of the white members are crippled in some way, and 
there is a ceremony after the sermon in which the sick gather at the front 
and engage in singing, shouting, etc. There is apparently no attempt at 
segregation in the group. 

The Negro newspaper and many of the Negro leaders criticize their mini- 
sters for not being more outspoken about what the leaders call the "un justice" 
[sic] of Southern segregation. The Negro editor L. E. Austin says: 

The church has been the last institution in the Negro community to catch 
hold. They stand in their pulpits and preach, but they don't mean what they 
preach. Sometimes I think they must be sick in their souls to stand up there 


and talk that way and then not cooperate at all in getting Negroes’ rights. 
The ministers of the city formed an alliance [Baptist] and even went so far 


281 nformation on the Prayer Band based on an investigation made by Mr. 
Clyde Carter, told to the writer, August 8, 1950. 
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as electing a Negro minister president of it, but they can't bring themselves 
to swap pulpits to save their lives. The Negro church is the only church 
where people of any color, creed, etc., can go and worship. But when a Negro 
imag a white church, something happens and that wire to heaven is suddenly 
cut. 


Reverand Harold Roland, pastor of the Negro Mount Gilead Baptist Church of 
Durham, frequently protests against segregation in the church. A recent 


article which he wrote for the Carolina Times states: 


‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no respector of persons.' Acts 10:34. 
- . -In the Tenth Chapter of Acts we see the spirit of God trying to break 
the shackles of the segregationalist spirit. . . We are challenged by a 
mighty Godless ideal around the world at this hour. To meet this menace, 
we must free ourselves from the evil. {Segregation} The Church cannot realize 
its God-given destiny with this spirit in it. It must go! Why? It is an 
insult to man's God-given dignity. It does violence to the highest and the 
best in man. It must go! Why? It's unChristian and undemocratic. It's 
an insult to God and man! 30 


On the other hand many of the Negro ministers contend that the churches 
should be separate. Reverand Miles Mark Fisher of the Negro White Rock 


Baptist Church says: 


- - - Lt appears that separate Negro churches will be required for unknown 
generations in order to provide outlets for self-expressions for Negroes. . . 
The religion of Negroes is different. No attempt will be made to say that 
this difference is biological or environmental, but that white and black 
people do not always have the identical racial tastes. White churches stem 
from Europe while Negro Churches are African. . . 


. . . words of the wise men in Proverbs 22:28 come to warn one not to re- 
move 'the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set.' Moreover, the 
prophetic injunction of I Timothy 5:5 says 'but if many provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel.' Independent and African Churches are required to 
advocate separated not segregated churches of the old time religion. 


29personal interview, February 26, 1950. 


carolina Times, April 1, 1950, p. 2. 


3lviles Mark Fisher, Separated Not Segregated, privately printed, July 26, 
1950. 
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Industries 


There is evidence that the industries of Durham, particularly the tobacco 
industry, are largely responsible for the growth and development of the city. 
The influence of the industries on the population is particularly important. 
Consideration of the classification of workers in Durham reveals that in 
1940, twenty-eight per cent of the employed in the city were in the category, 
Operative and Kindred Workers which includes tobacco workers, textile workers, 
machine operators (tobacco), etc. Of the total, 7,973, forty-six per cent of 
-the Operative and Kindred Workers were Negro .3¢ 

It is not within the scope of this work to make a detailed investigation 
of Durham industries. Some of the practices within the factories that re- 
flect the pattern of segregation of the community will be mentioned, however. 
Even though classification of jobs by Negro and white does not necessarily 
mean spatial separation of the two, this distinction must be realized to 
understand the factory situation. Most of the jobs held by Negroes are semi- 
skilled or unskilled. Of the total number of employed in 1947, 61.2 of the 
Negroes were in this category while only 23.1 per cent of the whites were so 
classified.33 There were only nine Negroes listed as machine operators 
34 


(tobacco) in 1940, while 303 whites held these positions. A Negro worker 


in the Liggett and Myers Tobacco factory says: 


The jobs are completely classified as to Negro- and white-jobs. The Negroes 
and whites don't usually hold the same jobs. All the higher paid jobs are 
held by whites. In the smoking tobacco department, they { Negro] are sackers 
and that's a machine job, the only skilled work that Negroes are allowed to do. 





3kiser, V. B., Occupational Change Among Negroes in Durham, MA Thesis, 
1942, Duke University, pp. 90-100. 


335, C. Lewis, op. cit., table 11, p. 78. 


Sy, B. Kiser, op. cit., tables VII and VIII, pp. 97, 99. 
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The wages of the Negro workers are much less than the whites. For instance, 


the Negro sackers get about eight to ten dollars less than the whites who 
work in that department. 35 


A Negro union officer says: 


Liggett and Myers has a few--very few--skilled jobs that are colored and they 
get paid by what they know. Negroes can't be mechanics or electricians, 
though. Just in the smoking tobacco are they skilled--they have Negroes 
sacking while whites operate the machines. Used to be a time when the Negroes 
operated the machine but the white union got them out.3 


Segregation is sometimes maintained by having all Negro workers in a 


_particular department. For instance, previous to the introduction of more 


machinery, the employees of the re-drying department in Liggett and Myers 


Were, according to a Negro worker, all Negroes except the foremen and mechanics. 


‘She says that with the new machinery there are still a few Negroes in the re- 


drying department who watch the machines and pull out leaves that get caught, 
but ee job is not classified as skilled. 

The employees of the tobacco factory have separate rest rooms marked 
"white" and "colored." The water fountains throughout the plant are also 
marked "white" and "colored”’ A separate part of the new cafeteria in the 
Liggett and Myers factory is provided for Negroes. The Negroes and whites 
use the same entrance of the factory. However, even though there are no regu- 
lations, the Negro men who work in the factory usually do not use the same 
entrances as the white women who work in the factory, according to one of the 
Negro workers. 3/ Negroes may use the Coca-cola machines and stand wherever 


they choose to drink the Coca-cola. Several years ago, according to one of 





3>Personal interview, April 18, 1950. 
36 Per sonal interview, March 17, 1950. 


31 Personal interview, April 18, 1950. 
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the workers, the Negroes were expected to stand back away from the white 
workers who congregated near the machine. 

The labor union locals in the tobacco industry are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Negro and white workers have separate locals. 
In the Liggett and Myers factory, there are two Negro locals, no. 208, smok- 
ing tobacco, and no. 194, stemmers. There is one Negro local, no. 204, in 
the American Tobacco Company. It is reported that there are no mixed meet- 
ings of the rank-and-file membership of the euiacs: The union officials of 
Negro and white locals frequently meet, but all cooperation between Negro 
and white workers appears limited to the officials. There is some indica- 
tion that a few of the white labor leaders of Durham have attempted to form 
a coalition with the Negroes of the city through the Negro union officials. 
An inter-racial labor banquet of the officials of white and Negro locals and 
many of the other "politically concerned” leaders of both races was held last 
February at the Labor Temple on Mangum Street, at which Governor Kerr Scott 
was the guest speaker . 39 , 

The textile mills of Durham are known to employ only white workers ex- 
cept in the capacity of maintenance and janitorial service. It has been re- 
ported that some of the Negroes work in the dye room at Erwin Cotton Mills. 39 
Kiser reported that only thirty-four Negroes were listed as "Textile Workers" 


in 1940, while 1,326 whites were so classified.“ 


384 is reported by a Negro lawyer who attended that Governor Scott did 
not arrive until after the meal had been finished. Personal interview, 


May 3, 1950. 


39Personal interview, April 18, 1950. 


Oni ser, op, cit., p. 90. 
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Other Occupations 


The occupational classification into which the largest number of Negroes 
of Durham fall is “Domestic Service Workers." Kiser found 2,010 Negroes 
listed in this category in 1940, while only 137 whites were includea. #1 
Lewis’ study revealed that in Tract VII, northern Hayti, 64.4 per cent of the 
occupations held by the population were semi-skilled and unskilled with only 
1.9 per cent in the professional and semi-professional grouping. 42 

Several of the Negroes consulted emphasized the fact that few Negroes 
-are employed by the City of Durham. All the Negro leaders interviewed em- 
phasized the success of the Negro policemen'+3 and expressed the hope that 
Negro firemen would soon be added to the City Fire Department. Early in 1949 
the Durham Committee on Negro Affairs submitted a proposal to the Safety Com- 
mittee of the City Council that Negro firemen be added. The Safety Committee 
recommended to the Council that Negro personnel be added to the Fire Depart- 
ment. Since that time the proposal has been under consideration by a special 
committee appointed by the Council. Some objections have been raised by the 
white firemen. They maintain that “sleeping quarters would have to be sepa- 
rate, eating quarters and bathing quarters would have to be separate and it 
would cause a lot of confusion and difficulty among the etremaue? = 

One of the members of the Durham Committee on Negro Affairs says, "One 
of the objections they [the white firemen] raised was that when they had ban- 
quets and parties, their wives would be there and they couldn't have Negroes 


there. 'Course, we have Negro policemen and we haven't seen them going to 


Gece. ep. cit., p. [l- 


\tiewis, Op. eit... p. 80. 
430ee Chapter IV, Pp. 54 ff. 
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Durham Sun, April 25, 1950, p. B-l. 
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the policemen banquets with the whites or anything, but that's what the white 
firemen saia." 49 

The matter is still under consideration and Chief Cosmo Cox of the Fire 
Department has said that something could be worked out for the training of 
Negro personnel at the McMannen Street station, with eventual intention of 
placing the trained men at a proposed fire station in Hayti 46 

There are very few city jobs in addition to maintenance work and police 


service in which Negroes are employed. Mr. C. C. Spaulding says: 


Our people work only in factory and menial work mostly. Even in the City 


of Durham there are no Negroes enpiered except maybe in the Health and Wel- 


fare Departments. There probably aren't more than a half dozen Negroes doing 
enything in the City employment but manual labor. Out of 15,000 employees. Lc.] 
We're fighting for that now. It's an economic question with me. If my 
people can't earn the money, they can't save it. Ninety-five per cent-- 
probably mere ae that--of the money paid out by the city to employees goes 
to whites. ‘/ Is:¢ J 


A Negro lawyer, M. Hugh Thompson, says: 


There hasn't been too much change in Negroes holding municipal jobs. There 
has been an increase in business positions--clerical, but none from city 
appointment. That's rather a hard thing to reconcile yourself to. When you 
think that over here at the Bank they have workers who do work that is super- 
vised and passed by state and Federal standards and then say they can't hold 
that kind of jobs with the city. . . You know, on the city garbage trucks, 
all the drivers are white and the workers on the back are all Negroes. They 
say they can't let a Negro be driver, yet they trust their children, wives 
and selves to a Negro chauffeur. One of the richest men in this town has 
had a Negro chauffeur for twenty years or so, yet he's against letting Negroes 
drive the garbage trucks. The man that drives the truck makes twice as much 
as the workers on the back., Why can't they give Negroes better jobs so they 
can become better citizens? 48 . 





a eeceeual interview, March 17, 1950. 


47 
a 


Personal interview, February 14, 1950. 


Personal interview, May 4, 1950. 
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It is interesting to note that there are three remaining barber shops 
in Durham run by Negroes for white customers, two of which are located in 
the Five Points area and one of which is in a basement location near the 
courthouse. It is reported by a Negro citizen that two Negro women formerly 
operated beauty parlors for white women, but they died several years ago and 
now all the “Negro women fix Negroes' hair and all the whites fix white 
’ ladies' heir "49 

Another occupation usually considered a "white job" in which a few Dur- 
ham Negroes have been engaged is that of radio announcing. W. J. Kennedy, 
isis sirdstaent of North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Soundays says, 
"There are three Negro radio announcers in Durham, I think. One of them 
we are particularly fond of, Mr. Northley Whitted. He's with WDNC. He 
started with them as a janitor. He celebrated his nineteenth anniversary 
with the station recently--not as an a all that time, though. He's 
been an announcer for about seven or eight years, I think."70 

Another Negro, Bernard Baker, a North Carolina College Junior who had 
polio some years ago and is now working his way through college, was formerly 
a "disc jockey" on WSSB, a station no longer broadcasting. He was formerly 
a "disc jockey" at Winston-Salem's WIOB for two years.o1 

Johnson found in his study of segregation in the area of medical service 
that Negroes still had a decided preference for white doctors.°- There is 


some indication in Durham that an increasing number of Negroes are choosing 


49 
50 


Personal interview, February 26, 1950. 


Personal interview, February 10, 1950. 


carolina Times, May 13, 1950, p. 2. 


22 Johnson, ep. cit., p. 76. 
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a doctor of their own race. However, it is believed that when a Negro in 
Durham is in critical condition he is influenced by the white physician's 
prestige and equipment so that he often seeks treatment from a white doctor 
even though for minor illnesses he prefers a Negro physician. Johnson found 
this practice to be generally true throughout the South. 3 

Durham also conforms to the pattern Johnson found in mortuary services in 
the South. 94 He reported rigid segregation in the care of the dead, and the 
present study revealed this to be the pattern in Durham with only a few ex- 
ceptions. It was found that the services of Negroes in Durham were generally 
‘limited to members of their own race, just as Johnson found in other southern 
cities .?? 

Johnson included in his study of occupations and industries a section 
called, “Racial Segregation in a Southern Industry: Pattern and Practice." 
The particular industry studied was the tobacco industry and the areas covered 
were Richmond and Danville, Virginia; Durham, Winston-Salem, and Reidsville, 
North Carolina; and Louisville, Eenuasky. 7° He found at that time much the 
same pattern of job classification as to Negro and white which this study 
pointed out, but he did not mention the segregation in the factory of such 
facilities as restfrooms, water fountains, etc. 

In regard to other occupations, there is some evidence that the racial 
Seviton of labor which Johnson reports as prevalent in the South is also 


practiced in Durham. Certain types of employment, such as maid and janitorial 





?35ohnson, ap. Git., p. T6- 
Dtpid., p. TT. 
2>Ibid. 


6rpid., p. 99. 
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services, are generally considered "colored jobs," while other types, such 
as managerial and professional services, are generally thought of as "white 
jobs." However, there is a tendency for a bi-racial organization of oc- 
cupations to develop in Durham. In some businesses, such as insurance and 
banking, the professional services, and in educational institutions, there 
is evidence of vertical development of occupations in Durham with Negroes 
serving the Negro population and whites serving the white population.?! It 
should be remembered that this pattern is not complete and many more Negroes 


than whites remain domestic servants and many more whites than Negroes hold 


: professional and managerial positions. 


aT 
Kiser, op. cit., p. 133. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of natural and social selection an individual or a group 
eventually acquires a habitat and a position in the social order. The 
isolation of one group from another may be passive or active as a result 


of negative or positive factors and may be based on such differences as 


physical characteristics, interests, or functions in the division of labor. 


The Negro in the United States experiences in some localities social and 
physical isolation based on the physical characteristic of color. The sepa- 
ration of Negroes in the organization of social institutions defines to a 
degree the respective spheres of the two groups and the social mechanisms 
by which the spheres are kept apart. This study has been concerned with the 
practices of segregation of the Negro of Durham in the areas where the most 
conspicious forms of racial segregation occur. These areas that have been 
considered are (1) residential, (2) public institutions, such as schools 
and recreational facilities, (3) quasi-public or privately operated in- 
stitutions under public control, such as railroads, buses, and hospitals, 


(4) private business establishments, such as hotels or restaurants, and 
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(5) other private commercial and professional services, such as department 





stores, undertaking establishments, and doctors' offices. 





The pattern of segregation in Durham found in the present investigation 





conforms generally to the pattern revealed by Charles S. Johnson in Patterns 






of Negro Segregation as characteristic of certain other southern cities.+ 







In the residential area, Durham has characteristics of the “isolated com- 


munity" pattern of segregation as well as some similarity to the "urban clus- 






ter" type of residential pattern, both of which Johnson found in southern 





cities. In most of the public institutions, the quasi-public or privately 





operated institutions, the private business establishments, and the private 







commercial and professional services, there is evidence that relatively com- 


plete segregation of Negroes and whites gives Durham the same general pattern 






found by Johnson in other southern cities which he studied. 


Although Johnson was not primarily concerned with isolated exceptions to 






the general pattern of a locality, it may be well to note these exceptions in 







the present study. Some of the divergencies from the pattern were: the ab- 


sence of physical separation of clients in the social agencies of Durham, the 














representation of Negroes on the boards of some of the agencies, the few oc- 
casions at which Negroes and whites of the city eat together, the relaxation 
of segregation policies on some buses, the Negro policemen and the proposed 
addition of Negro firemen. It is possible that these exceptions may be in- 
dicative of the direction of change in the pattern of segregation in Durhan. 
It would appear that the pattern of segregation changes from time to time and 
it has been suggested by many observers that the change may be expected to 


occur rapidly in the future. It seems that the present study could be a 





2 
Johnson, op. cit. 
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starting point for future investigations. The pattern of segregation could 
be noted any number of years after the present study and significant com- 
parisons could be made. 

Other areas of investigation have been suggested to the writer by the 
present study. It has already been suggested in the preface of the present 
work that each of the areas studied, particularly the schools and industries, 
could provide a basis on which further investigation could be based. ‘Two 
other areas of research that may hold significance to the understanding of 
Negro-white relations in Durham are the political activities of Negroes in 
the city and the complex of behavior on the part of Negroes toward whites 
and whites toward Negroes, referred to by students of race relations as 
racial etiquette. 

A project which may present many difficulties in its achievement has 
occurred to the writer. It may be interesting for a Negro sociology graduate 
student of North Carolina College to undertake a similar study of Durham 
using as an organizational plan Johnson's Pattern of Negro Segregation, but 
without referring to the present work. After the Negro student had completed 
such a study, a third person could compare the present work and the Negro 
student's work. The major outline of facts would be the same, it would seem, 
but the less obvious aspects of the pattern of segregation may show some 
interesting differences depending on the vantage point of the writer and the 


response of the individuals interviewed. 
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APPENDIX 


SOME OF THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
DEALING WITH SEGREGATION OF NEGROES 


The General Statutes of North Carolina, 1943, V. II. 


Section 60-94. Separate Accommodations for different races. All railroad 
and steamboat companies engaged as common carriers in the transportation of 
passengers for hire, other than street railways, shall provide separate but 
equal accommodations for the white and colored races at passenger stations 
or waiting-rooms, and also on all trains and steamboats carrying passengers. 
Such accommodations may be furnished by railroad companies either by separate 
passenger cars or by compartments in passenger cars, which shall be provided 
by the railroads under the supervision and direction of the utilities commis- 
sion: Provided, that this shall not apply to relief trains in cases of ac- 
cident, to Pullman or sleeping cars, or through express trains that do not 
stop at all stations and are not used ordinarily for traveling from station 
to station, to negro servants in attendance on their employers, to officers 
or guards transporting prisoners, nor to prisoners so transported. 


Section 60-95. Certain carriers may be exempted from requirement. The 


utilities commission is hereby authorized to exempt from the provisions of 
60-94 steamboats, branch lines and narrow-guage railroads and mixed trains 
carrying both freight and passengers, if in its judgment the enforcement of 
the same be unnecessary to secure the comfort of passengers by reason of the 
light volume of traffic, or the small number of colored passenger travelers 
on such steamboats, etc. ... 


Section 60-96. Use of same coach in emergencies. When any coach or compart- 
ment car for either race shall be completely filled at a station where no 
extra coach or car can be had, and the increased number of passengers could 
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not be foreseen, the conductor in charge . .. may assign... a portion of 
acar.. . of one race ... to passengers of the other race. 


Section 60-98. Exceptions to requirement of separate coaches and toilets. 
As to trains consisting of not more than one passenger car unit, operated 
principally for the accommodation of local travel, althouth operated both 
intrastate and interstate and irrespective of the motive power used, the 
utilities commission is authorized to make such rules and regulations for 
the separation of the races and with regard to toilet facilities as in its 
best judgement may be feasible and reasonable in the circumstances, and the 
rules and regulations established pursuant to this authority shall be ex- 
ceptions to the provisions of Section 60-94. 


Section 60-135. Separate accommodations for different races; failure to pro- 
vide misdemeanor. All street, interurban and suburban railway companies, 

- engaged as common carriers in the transportation of passengers for hire in 
the State of North Carolina, shall provide and set apart so much of the front 
portion of each car operated by them as shall be necessary, for occupation 
by the white passengers therein, and shall likewise provide and set apart 

so much of the rear part of such car as shall be necessary, for occupation by 
the colored passengers therein, and shall require as far as practicable the 
white and colored passengers to occupy the respective parts of such car so 
set apart for each of them. The provisions of this section shall not apply 
to nurses or attendants of children or of the sick or infirm of a different 
race, while in attendance upon such children or such sick or infirm persons. 
Any officer, agent or other employee of any street railway company who shall 
willfully violate the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction shall be fined or imprisoned in the discretion of 
the court. 


Section 60-136. Passengers to take certain seats; violation of requirement 
misdemeanor. Any white person entering a street car or other passenger ve- 
hicle or motor bus for the purpose of becoming a passenger therein shall, in 
order to carry out the purposes of Section 60-135, occupy the first vacant 
seat or unoccupied space nearest the front thereof, and any colored person 
entering a street car or other passenger vehicle or motor bus for a like pur- 
pose shall occupy the first vacant seat or unoccupied space nearest the rear 
end thereof provided, however, that no contiguous seat on the same bench shall 
be occupied by white and colored passengers at the same time, unless and until. 
all the other seats in the car have been filled. Upon request of the person 
in charge of the street car or other passenger vehicle or motor bus, and when 
necessary in order to carry out the purpose of providing separate seats for 
white and colored passengers, it shall be the duty of any white person to move 
to any unoccupied seat toward or in the front of the car, vehicle or bus, and 
the duty of any colored person to move to any unoccupied seat toward or in the 
rear thereof, and the failure of any such person to so move shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of an intent to violate this section. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, 
upon conviction, shall be fined not more than fifty dollars or imprisoned not 
exceeding thirty days. Any such person may also be ejected from the car, 
vehicle or bus by the person charged with the operation thereof. Each person 
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now or hereafter charged with the operation of any such street car, passenger 
vehicle or motor bus is hereby invested with police powers and authority to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


Section 115-2. Separation of races. The children of the white race and the 
children of the colored race shall be taught in separate public schools, but 
there shall be no discrimination in favor of or to the prejudice of either 
race. All white children shall be taught in the public schools provided for 
the white race; and all colored children shall be taught in the public schools 
provided for the colored race; but no child with negro blood, or what is known 
as Croatan Indian blood, in his veins, shall attend a school for the white 
race, and no such child shall be considered a white child. The descendants 

of the Croatan Indians, now living in Robeson, Sampson, and Richmond counties, 
shall have separate schools for their children. 


Section 95-48. When separate toilets required; penalty. All persons and cor- 
porations employing males and females in any manufacturing industry, or other 
business employing more than two males and females in towns and cities having 
a@ population of one thousand persons or more, and where such employees are re- 
quired to do indoor work chiefly, shall provide and keep in a cleanly condition 
separate and distinct toilet rooms for such employees, said toilet to be let- 
tered and marked in a distinct manner, so as to furnish separate facilities for 
white males, white females, colored males and colored females: Provided, that 
the provisions of this section shall not apply to cases where toilet arrange- 
ments or facilities are furnished by said employer off the premises occupied 
by him. 


Section 95-49. Location; intruding on toilets misdemeanor. It shall be the 

- duty of the persons or corporations mentioned under this article to locate 

their toilets for males and females, white and colored, in separate parts of 
their buildings or grounds in buildings hereafter erected, and in those now 
erected all closets shall be separate by substantial walls of brick or timber, 
and any employee who shall wilfully intrude upon or use any toilet not intended 
for his or her sex or color shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 


shall be fined five dollars. 


The Constitution of the State of North Carolina 


Article XIV, Section 8. Intermarriage of white and negroes prohibited. All 
marriages between a white person and a negro, or between a white person and 
@ person of negro descent to the third generation inclusive, are hereby for- 


ever prohibited. 


Article IX, Section 2. General Assembly shall provide for schools; separation 
of the races. The General Assembly, at its first session under this Consti- 
tution, shall provide by taxation and otherwise for a general and uniform system 
of public schools, wherein tuition shall be free of charge to all children of 
the state between the ages of six and twenty-one years. And the children of 
the white race and the children of the colored race shall be taught in sepa- 
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rate colored schools; but there shall be no discrimination in favor of » or to 
the prejudice of, either race. 
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